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ORDINATIONS 


HEN Almighty God led the chosen people from captivity in 
Egypt, He imposed upon them His commandments, re- 





vealed to them the rites and ceremonies by which He was 
to be worshipped, and then instituted a priesthood to carry 
on that worship and thus draw down upon the people the blessings 
of Heaven. 

Some fifteen hundred years later, Jesus Christ, having freed 
His people from the yoke of sin and having taught them His law of 
ove, instituted another priesthood to serve the ambassadorship be- 
cween God and man, “to praise, to bless, to teach.” Just as the 
priesthood of the Old Law was to receive from the people respect 
and honor, so in the New Dispensation the priest was a man set 
apart, with dignity more than human, with a power given not even 
to the angels. Respected by the faithful as a father, a counsellor, a 
friend, the priest has, by virtue of his office, a meed of honor given 
to no other position in life. 

Twenty-one sons of St. Dominic recently heeded the call of the 
Master to this exalted dignity. On June 9, they were raised to the 
Holy Priesthood by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, D. D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. The newly ordained are the Reverend 
Fathers Raphael Kelleher, Bayonne, New Jersey; Ignatius Litzinger, 
Somerset, Ohio; Sylvester Feltrop, Breese, Illinois; Brendan Con- 


nolly, St. Paul, Minnesota; Pius McEvoy, New York City; Athan- 
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asius McLoughlin, Columbus, Ohio; Cyprian Meehar, Hawthorne, 
New York; Urban Bergkamp, Jersey City, New Jersey; Arthur 
Kelly, Newark, New Jersey; Stanislaus Kennedy, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Humbert Kane, La Grange, Illinois; Luke McKen- 
ney, Winnetka, Illinois; Bonaventure Morrison, Lenox, Massachu- 
setts; Eugene Kavanah, Lawrence, Massachusetts; Alphonsus Fin- 
cel, Zanesville, Ohio; Alfred Sullivan, Grand Rapids, Michigan ; 
Theodore English, Boston, Massachusetts ; Isidore Roberts, Waverly, 
Kentucky; Walter Farrell, Chicago, Illinois; Aloysius Georges, 
Buffalo, New York; Anselm McCabe, Medford, Massachusetts. 
The members of Saint Joseph’s Province are deeply indebted to His 
Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, for honoring the Order, in 
the persons of these young Dominicans, with a special ordination 
ceremony. 

Mindful of their new dignity and recalling the happy hours 
spent with them as students, the Novices offer to the ordained their 
congratulations, with a prayer that their careers, now in the bud, 
may in due season spread far afield “the good odor of Christ unto 


God . . .. the odor of life unto life.” 











TONSURE AND MINOR ORDERS 


BRO. HILARY MULCAHY, O. P. 


seme | HE sacred ministry comprises many and various functions 
and the right and power to perform all these functions are 
not conferred upon anyone at one time. The candidate for 
the priesthood rises gradually to this exalted office by those 
steps which are known as first tonsure, porter, lector, exorcist, acolyte, 
subdeacon, and deacon. The first of these, tonsure, is but a prepara- 
tion for the rest, which, together with the priesthood itself, constitute 
the Sacrament of Orders. ; 

Since the priesthood is of divine institution, of pre-eminent 
dignity, and transcendent powers, it is quite fitting that it should 
be surrounded by the lower orders of ministers, and that the Church 
should have decreed that the approach to it should be only by degrees. 
Hence there are in the Church seven orders, each specifically distinct, 
but generically constituting one sacrament. With each successive 
order are conferred the right and power to perform certain functions, 
gradually preparing the candidate for the priesthood. 

The first four orders received are called Minor Orders. These 
are porter, lector, exorcist, and acolyte. The duties of the exorcist 
and lector are performed today only by those who have the full 
powers of the priesthood, and those of porter and acolyte are often 
fulfilled by the laity. Only a few churches, and these in Rome, are 
always served by clerics as inferior ministers. These are the 
churches of St. John Lateran, St. Peter’s, and the Chapel of the Holy 
Father. Nevertheless only the ordained have the right, in virtue of 
their ordination, to perform these duties, and the lay person acts 
only by a favor accorded him by the Church. The ordained, espe- 
cially priests, sometimes have occasion even now to perform the 
duties peculiar to Minor Orders and always watch over them when 
exercised by the laity. 

In the early days of the Church there were some who aspired 
to no order higher than the Minor Orders. These men passed their 
lives somewhat after the manner of lay brothers in a religious com- 
munity. Out of humility, and a great love for these more lowly 
duties, they were unwilling to be carried any further towards the 
priesthood. By the will of God manifested in these humble souls we 
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see that although the Minor Orders are but steps to the priesthood 
the duties attached to them have a perfection which can absorb the 
heart. Even as late as the seventeenth century there were men of 
illustrious birth and great learning who received only these orders 
and exercised them faithfully. 

It is not known definitely at what time the tonsure and four 
Minor Orders were instituted. The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent says that from venerable Fathers of the Church we may learn 
that the tonsure was introduced by the Prince of the Apostles, St. 
Peter. It is toward the middle of the third century that specific men- 
tion is made of the Minor Orders, in a letter from Pope Cornelius 
to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch. 

Although the tonsure is not an order, but a preparation for or- 
ders, it is not without its own special significance. It is a prepara- 
tion for the sacrament of Orders like espousals are a preparation for 
the sacrament of Matrimony. It makes the candidate a cleric and it 
implies a complete break with the world and its allurements, since 
by it the one tonsured takes the Lord for his portion. He becomes a 
member of the Church’s court and receives the privileges of the 
clergy. 

That he takes the Lord for his inheritance is evident from the 
words spoken by the bishop in the ceremony of tonsure, and re- 
peated after him by the candidate, “The Lord is the portion of my 
inheritance and of my cup: it is thou that wilt restore my inheritance 
to me.” While these words are being pronounced the bishop cuts 
the hair of the candidate in five places and in the form of a cross. 
In the Old Law those who were consecrated to the services of God 
were forbidden to receive any part of the land in the Land of Promise 
because the Lord was their portion and inheritance. The word cleric 
itself is expressive of the separation of the tonsured from the world, 
since it means portion, heritage, or part. 

In the United States it is not customary to wear the tonsure, 
but in Catholic countries it is an obligation upon all clerics. Even in 
our country some communities of religious wear it at all times. 

For a long time there was no difference between the form of 
tonsure worn by the secular clergy and that worn by religious priests 
and monks. The prevailing form was that which, according to some 
of the Fathers of the Church, was introduced by St. Peter, and is 
known as the Roman tonsure. This consists in shaving all the hair 
save a circle around the head. Among the secular clerics who wear 
it at the present time the tonsure consists of a smoothly shaven cir- 
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cular spot, perhaps three inches in diameter, on the top of the head 
towards the rear. Two other forms have also been in use; the 
Eastern, or St. Paul’s, the whole head being denuded of hair, and 
the Celtic, or St. John’s, in which a crescent is shaved from the front 
of the head. 

Various explanations are offered concerning the signification oi 
the tonsure itself. The first is that it is imposed in honor of the 
crown of thorns pressed on the head of Our Saviour, that the in- 
strument devised by the Jews for the suffering and ignominy of 
Christ should be the ornament and glory of His followers. Again it 
may be understood to indicate the perfection of the ecclesiastical 
state. A statement by St. Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Theologica, 
that “the circle is said to be a perfect figure since its beginning and 
end coincide,’ is the source of this interpretation. A third explana- 
tion, and the one which is applicable to the ceremony itself and to all 
forms of tonsure, is that it expresses detachment from the concerns 
of the world, as superfluous to the ecclesiastical state, just as the hair 
is in a certain sense superfluous to the body. 

The effect of the ceremony is the same in all forms, namely, 
the candidate is separated from the world and begins his gradual 
progress towards the eternal priesthood. 

To the porter, especially in the early days of the Church, several 
important offices were entrusted. He was treasurer of the church 
to which he was assigned and guardian of the sacristy. The keys of 
the church were in his hands and he was to guard the doors so that 
no prohibited person would enter. We can readily understand what 
great need there was for vigilance in these matters during the eariy 
persecutions. Not infrequently the porter was called upon to risk 
his life to preserve the holy things in the church from profanation. 
Many of them received the crown of martyrdom. 

Infidels, heretics, and all other unworthy persons were expelled 
by the porter. The catechumens, those who were not fully instructed 
in all the mysteries of the faith, were not allowed to remain during 
the whole Mass, but were required to leave before the Offertory. 
These too the porter dismissed. Another duty for the porter was to 
carry the books to the pulpit in a day when these were old manu- 
scripts and large folio volumes and were not handled as easily as the 
liturgical books of our day. 

At his ordination the porter is admonished by the bishop to con- 
duct himself as having to render an account to God for those things 





*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, q. 3, a. 7, obj. 2a. 
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which are kept under the keys. This guardianship of the keys to 
the material entrance to the house of God is in a sense a presage of 
the spiritual power of the keys, of binding and loosing, which he will 
one day exercise over souls as a priest. 

He who is ordained lector has a twofold office, to read and to 
bless. He is to read the word of God to the people, clearly, distinctly, 
and without any alteration. St. Augustine is said to have demanded 
the same respect for one syllable of the Gospel as for a particle of the 
sacred Host. Hence this office of reading is a duty well worthy of 
the lector’s most serious attention. When Pope Liberius was quite 
young he was placed among the lectors and acquitted himself so nobly 
that his voice penetrated the vast recesses of the basilicas and carried 
to the most distant rows of people. Even at that early period of his 
career he gave proof of his future greatness by the wisdom and 
seriousness he evidenced in his work as lector. The bishop admon- 
ishes the lector to prepare himself to instruct by example as well as 
by word, that the truth of the divine lessons may not be corrupted 
through his fault, to the detriment of those who hear him. 

The lector’s power to bless never extended further than the 
blessing of bread and first fruits. It was the rule then for the faith- 
ful to bring their bread to be blessed all through the year, and the 
first fruits of their orchards and farms in the summer and autumn. 
St. Viator is honored among the saints of this order. Ordained 
lector, he wished to remain in this state throughout his life. 

Our divine Lord, after His resurrection, sent His disciples into 
the world to preach the Gospel, saying, “These signs shall follow them 
that believe; in My name they shall cast out devils.” This power of 
casting out devils is conferred upon the exorcist. In the earliest days 
of the Church some of the simple faithful seemed to have this power 
and their actions were a source of argument to the primitive apolo- 
gists. It is not difficult to see that this office is one which requires 
great wisdom and caution. The exorcist is called upon to perform no 
merely exterior function, as are those in the other minor orders, but 
is asked to establish contact with the spirit world. Consequently it 
has never been permitted to him, nor is it even today permitted the 
priest, who alone fulfils this duty, to act without the special delega- 
tion of the bishop. A very holy priest is chosen, for the struggle is 
against the powers of darkness, and the outcome of the combat will 
depend in great measure upon the ardent faith and personal sanctity 
of the exorcist. It is not here as in the case when he absolves in the 
confessional, consecrates in the Mass, or administers the sacraments. 
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On these occasions the effect worked by each priest is the same. For 
a successful exorcism, however, Our Lord Himself indicated certain 
necessary conditions. The Apostles asked Him why they could not 
cast a devil out of a certain child, and He answered, “Because of your 
unbelief.” And He added that that kind of demon was expelled only 
after prayer and fasting. A holy martyr, Peter, who suffered death 
under the Emperor Diocletian, was an exorcist. On one occasion, 
when thrown into prison, this man of God delivered the daughter of 
his jailer from the possession of the devil and converted her and her 
whole family to the faith of Christ. The Church has seen fit to place 
his name in the Canon of the Mass. 


The order of acolyte immediately precedes the first major order, 
subdeaconate. The number of prayers and the solemnity of the ad- 
monitions given to the candidate during this ceremony all indicate 
that he is approaching the transition between the Minor and Major 
Orders. The name acolyte itself means companion, i. e., the one ac- 
companying the superior ministers. In the time of Pope Victor he 
was called sequens, the one following. His duties are to prepare the 
wine and water for the Sacrifice of the Mass, to light the church and 
the candles for the Mass and other ceremonies, to serve at Mass, and 
to prepare and offer incense to the minister. These offices bring the 
acolyte in closer touch with the altar and the Holy Eucharist than do 
the duties of any of the other Minor Orders. This is especially true 
when he offers the celebrant of the Mass the wine and water. 


During the ceremony of his ordination the bishop offers the 
acolyte an empty cruet and an unlighted candle. The cruet is empty 
and the candle unlighted to indicate to him that he must prepare the 
wine and water for the Sacrifice, light the church and the altar, and 
show the light of a good life to the faithful. 


There have always been in the Church pious laymen who have 
appreciated the great honor extended to them by the Church in per- 
mitting them to exercise some of the functions of the acolyte. Counts, 
princes, and kings have considered it a great privilege to bear a candle 
and serve at the altar of their God. The story is told by Montalem- 
bert of a count who became a religious in later life and insisted on 
performing the humble duty of carrying a candle, saying that if in 
the world he had willingly carried a light for a mortal king, so 
much the more should he be willing to perform the same service for 
the Immortal Emperor of the court of Heaven, as a pledge of his 
humble respect. 

The Church is not without her martyrs among the acoltyes. A 
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young boy, Tarcisius, suffered death in the days of persecution in 
an attempt to carry the Holy Eucharist to some Christians who had 
been thrown into prison and were about to become the prey of the 
beasts in the amphitheatre. This heroic soul is now the patron of 
acolytes. 

It is interesting to note that Our Lord Himself sanctified the 
duties of those in minor orders by exercising them on occasions which 
are familiar to all. He performed the duty of porter when He drove 
the money-changers from the temple; of lector when He was found 
in the midst of the doctors and again when He appeared in the syna- 
gogue and rose to read; He often drove the demons from the pos- 
sessed; and all His life He acted as acolyte, preparing the Sacrifice 
which He was to offer on the Cross. 
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The Living Host 





BRO. NICHOLAS WALSH, O. P. 


Within Thee throbs the Sacred Heart 
O living Host divine! 

Thou art in truth our very God: 
May we be truly Thine! 


And in Thee flows the Precious Blood 
The mystic Stream of life; 

Our hope before the Triune God, 
Our strength in every strife. 


O Bread eternal, Lamb divine, 
Thy mercy we implore: 

True Son of Mary, Son of God, 
Sweet Jesus—we adore! 








ST. DOMINIC—A STATESMAN 





BRO. BERNARD WALKER, O. P. 


am} OMINIC GUZMAN is a Saint. That fact is duly attested 


by the authority of an infallible Church. But that he was 
also a statesman—a statesman of the highest order—is a 
fact that has never been adequately recognized. His foun- 
dation of an Order of learned and holy men gave impetus to the 
great intellectual movement of the thirteenth century; the part he 
played in restoring the Gospel to its primitive place in the hearts of 
the faithful is widely acclaimed; it is acknowledged that, by the 
happy combination of the active and contemplative life. he revolu- 
tionized monastic influence on the world. 

But these boons, great as they are, have little interest for those 
not of the True Faith. The world at large looks upon St. Dominic 
at best with indifference—it is not aware how extremely interesting, 
how modernly democratic, was this thirteenth century friar. Eng- 
land, however, has begun to discover his political genius,’ but except 
for an occasional reference® to the perfection of the legislative code 
by which the Order of Preachers has for more than seven hundred 
years been governed, America has yet to learn that this mediaeval 
friar left behind him at his death a self-governing institution with a 
basic code of laws, so like in many respects to the Constitution of 
the United States, that we wonder if the Dominican Constitutions 
have ever received serious consideration as a possible source of our 
fundamental law.* It may, indeed, come as a surprise to many, ac- 
customed as we are to look upon our theory of representative govern- 
ment as a political novelty, to learn that self-government through 





* Among recent studies may be mentioned: Ernest Barker, The Dominican 
Order and Convocation (Oxford, 1913); B. E. R. Formoy, The Dominican 
Order in England before the Reformation (London, 1925); G. R. Galbraith, 
The Constitution of the Dominican Order (Manchester, 1925). 

* The editorial comments of The Commonweal, V (1926) No. 6, 146, con- 
cerning a radio address made last December by Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, D. D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, on “Religion and Democracy,” suggested 
this study. 

*The popular tradition, still extant, that Thomas Jefferson possessed a 
copy of the Dominican Constitutions, seems to be without foundation. Jeffer- 
son, moreover, was in France during the sessions of the Constitutional Conven- 
se but he was only one of the great men who shaped the destinies of the 

ation. 
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elected representatives was one of the distinctive features of the 
Dominican code seven centuries ago. 

It will be quite impossible to treat at length even one of the 
great and complicated problems that properly enter into a study of 
the origin of the representative system of government—volumes 
would be required for an adequate study—but, after a few prelim- 
inary notions on the meaning of terms, we shall select one principle 
that is fundamental in representative institutions and endeavor to 
show that, whatever the origin of the principle of representation, St. 
Dominic was the first to apply it in its populo-elective aspect to the 
legislative assembly of a self-governing community. The history of 
these chapters,—for such were they called—their acts, their develop- 
ment, their mode of transacting business, no less than the influence 
they exerted on the form and composition of ecclesiastical synods and 
political assemblies, would all make interesting studies, but they can- 
not be detailed here. We must be content with one phase which is 
essential in truly representative institutions, viz., self-government 
through a sovereign legislative body chosen by the community. 

The principle of representation is founded upon the natural re- 
lation between rulers and subjects. No man has by his nature the 
right to rule others, but only in so far as the community recognizes, 
either implicitly or explicitly, such authority as delegated to him. 
The idea is as old as society itself. Yet there is a distinctive type 
of government, which we designate representative, founded certainly 
upon this primitive concept but involving active participation of the 
people in the functions of government. We may define representa- 
tive government, then, as that system of popular rule in which the 
people, the whole people, while not actually “present in person at the 
seat of government, are considered to be present by proxy.’* It is 
based, therefore, on some principle of specifically delegated authority 
freely given, and postulates popular sovereignty. A representative 
legislative assembly, then, is a law-making body in which the people, 
through delegates freely chosen by them to act for them and in their 
name, make the laws by which all are to be governed. 

We can find no trace of a representative assembly in any of the 
great nations of antiquity that have exerted a marked influence on 
modern civilization.® In the golden days of Greek democracy the 
people who were free and possessed of political rights (and this was 


“Henry J. Ford, Representative Government (New York, 1924), p. 3. 


*Otto Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (Trans. by F. W. 
Maitland, Cambridge, 1900), p. 64. 
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but a small minority), took part in matters politic, but their action 
was direct, not through representatives. We may consider the great 
Roman Senate as a representative body in the sense that all classes of 
freemen were there represented, for it will be recalled that not only 
patrician families were admitted to membership in that august as- 
sembly, but any freeman, who by dint of perseverance worked his 
way thither through the circuitous cursus honoris, was eligible for 
membership. But Senators were not the representatives of the Ro- 
man people.° The Senate constituted a close aristocracy and took 
care to see that it so remained. In theory, indeed, law emanated 
from the people and the mockery of elections was gone through. 
But, although the jurists of the Middle Ages disputed as to whether 
or not the Roman people in originally constituting the Senate forever 
relinquished their sovereignty; the fact remains that in practice the 
Senate legislated for the people—the people did not legislate through 
the Senators, their representatives. Moreover, the Senate originated 
as the legislative body of a city-state and ever retained this local char- 
acteristic. Taking representation, then, in its widest acception, the 
Senate never represented the Empire over which it legislated. 

Prior to the middle of the last century, the theory generally ac- 
cepted was that representative government had its origin in the Mid- 
dle Ages as an English constitutional development. During the past 
seventy-five years representative government has been viewed as a 
mere restoration of natural and primitive rights enjoyed and prac- 
ticed in the ancient Teutonic assemblies of freemen. These institu- 
tions, germinating under the inspiring influence of a tribal freedom 
that had never yielded to Rome in her pagan days of military domina- 
tion, that never fully accepted the spiritual lordship of the Greater 
and Eternal Rome, developed into the parliamentary system of Eng- 
land, the “Mother of Parliaments,” and model and origin of all that 
is good and holy in this modern progressive world. This is the 
theory that prevails in popular histories today. And it is also held 
among the majority of scholars in the United States, despite the fact 
that English scholarship has rejected it as contrary to economic facts 
and lacking historical fundation.” 

Without entering into too much detail, the theory assumes a 


°H. L. Havell, Republican Rome (New York, 1914), pp. 128-9, 333-4, 338. 

* The whole theory is based upon the existence of the Mark as a primitive 
Teutonic institution. Green made it the foundation of his popular History of 
the English People, and our own eminent constitutional lawyer, Hannis Taylor, 
interwove this theory throughout his scholarly work The History and Growth 
of the English Constitution. For full discussion, cf. Ford, op. cit., p. 30 ff. 
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political condition obtaining among the Anglo-Saxons which modern 
research has failed to substantiate. Representative government de- 
mands popular freedom, and certainly the vast majority of the Teu- 
tonic races were not free men. The agricultural classes, around 
whom the Mark theory and its assembly centers, were downright 
slaves among the Teutonic tribes, and were held in serfdom in every 
state in Europe until well into the fourteenth century. It is in- 
deed easy to account for the rise of feudalism in England if we 
view the Anglo-Saxons as a race of conquerors who lorded it over 
the Celtic population of Britain, but historians place themselves in 
sad plight when they encounter feudalism rising from a net-work of 
free communities accustomed to self-government and popular rep- 
resentation. The Norman Conquest certainly gives no satisfactory 
explanation, even in the light of Magna Charta being a simple re- 
statement of ancient and primitive rights of Englishmen, for too 
much is read into the wording of that document today in view of 
modern political theories ;* in fact, intents and purposes are assigned 
that could not have occurred to the framers of that historic docu- 
ment. That John had encroached upon baronial and feudal rights, 
is the most that can be substantiated by subsequent events. It was 
not until the growing power of free communities made itself felt in 
the adoption of a system supplied by the Dominican constitutional 
model,® that representative government had its first beginnings in 
England. A careful analysis of the political concepts of the Middle 
Ages must produce the conviction that the origin and history of 
representative government embraces a wider field than that of the 
English Constitution.’® Indeed it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that it is a Latin contribution to civilization. However, the 
question has engaged the attention of historians for several genera- 
tions, but as yet no satisfactory solution has been made.’ Neverthe- 
less, since we are concerned with the origin of one characteristic of 
representative government, viz., self-government through a sovereign 
legislative assembly whose members are freely chosen by the people, 
we must hazard a conclusion. 


*G. B. Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages (rev. ed., New York, 
1922), p. 336 ff. 

* Barker, op. cit., passim. 

*W. A. Dunning, Political Theories—Ancient and Mediaeval (New York, 
1902), p. 251. : 

“The solution proposed by Ford, op. cit., that the representative system 
was originally merely an appendage to royal authority formed upon a pattern 
supplied by the Dominican Order, has not been well received in non-Catholic 
circles. 
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It is universally admitted by scholars that in mediaeval political 
theory the power to make laws ultimately rested with the people.’? 
And this is but a recognition of the contractural basis upon which 

| society was then organized. Kings and emperors at times imposed 
their wills on their subjects, but feudal society was able to check and 
restrain the rulers of its creation: history, indeed, records many in- 
stances of deposition. The absolutism so characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages and the Reformation period was unknown in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. This was due in no small part to the thor- 
oughgoing Christian concept of human dignity and to the hierarchical 
division and tenure of lands which determined political rights and 
duties, and which recognized no absolute ownership of the land ex- 
cept that vested in the king as representing the community. The use 
of land was held immediately from the king, or mediately from a 
lesser feudatory,’® in return for services (usually of a military char- 
acter) rendered and to be rendered. In either case the command of 
no superior lord could be proclaimed in the land of his tenants with- 
out their consent. Legal arrangements or enactments, then, some- 
what resembled modern international conventions or agreements be- 
tween sovereign states. “Hence, legislation takes on the shape of a 
stabilimentum or of an assize enacted in the court of the superior 
lord with the express or implied consent of the vassals.’’* Conse- 
quently every king had his Witan or council of princes who spoke 
for themselves and for their tenants. But the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the mediaeval free cities, their commercial importance, the 
growth of national consciousness, presented new problems. The 
feudal lord might consent for his tenants and fiefs and take care of 
their assent, but how secure the acquiescence of free communities? 
A voice in the king’s council was the only answer. So in the latter 
part of the twelfth and first part of the thirteenth centuries popular 


” To quote a few: Gierke, op. cit., pp. 38-39; Dunning, loc. cit.; James 
Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (New York, 1907), p. 225; R. W. and A. J. 
Carlyle, History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (New York), I 
(1903), p. 292, II (1910), pp. 59-75, III (1919), pp. 45, 153. As St. Thomas 
puts it: “. . . condere legem vel pertinet ad totam multitudinem, vel pertinet 
ad personam publicam, quae totius multitudinis curam habet.” Summa Theo- 
logica, Ia, Ilae, q. 90, a. 3. He explicitly teaches that this public personage 
has no power to make laws, “nisi in quantum gerit personam multitudinis,’— 
except as representing the people. Joc. cit., q. 97, a. 3, ad 3am. 

™ Bede Jarrett, O. P., Social Theories of the Middle Ages (Boston, 1926), 
p. 131. 

“Sir Paul Vinogradoff, “The Feudal System,” Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, UI, 471 
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representatives first obtained admission to the Cortes, Councils, 
Assemblies or Parliaments, of nations. The Spanish states of Aragon 
and Castile were the first to admit delegates of the towns to the 
Cortes,’® most probably in 1163 and 1188 respectively. Sicily was 
the next to follow suit in 1232, Germany in 1255, England in 1265, 
and France in 1302.’ But none of these assemblies were sovereign 
legislative bodies—they were at best consultive councils in which the 
popular element comprised but a small and timid minority, and were 
summoned for the most part to consent to tax levies. Popular repre- 
sentation in legislative assemblies, according to the modern accepta- 
tion of a legislature as a sovereign deliberative body, had no ex- 
istence in the political world of the Middle Ages. But it did exist 
in the ecclesiastical world. It had its origin in the Dominican Gen- 
eral Chapter of 1220, and, in the case of England, seems to have 
found its way into the civil constitution through Dominican influence. 

It should occasion no surprise that we speak of popular repre- 
sentation in connection with ecclesiastical institutions, for if the 
equality of men was ever recognized it was in the Church; if the 
equality of men ever found adequate expression, it was in the soci- 
eties of those holy men who left the world and its honors to follow 
Christ more closely in a true brotherhood. There birth, rank, worldly 
greatness, counted for naught; all were brothers in Christ. There 
all were equal, all had a voice in the choice of their ruler; and if the 
masters of this world had allowed them freedom from external con- 
trol in the regulation of their community life, the history of monas- 
ticism would not be disgraced by the scandal of its worldliness and 
consequent disorders. 

But to return to our subject: when Dominic sought papal ap- 
probation of his long-cherished plan of founding a world-wide order 
of preachers, he was directed by Innocent III to choose, in consulta- 
tion with his brethren, a rule of life from amongst those already ap- 
proved by the Holy See. The Rule of St. Augustine was selected 
as the one most suitable upon which to build, and it seems that a 
rather definite constitution was then adopted to supplement the basic 
Rule.” After the confirmation of the project by Honorius III, 
Dominic assembled the brethren at Prouille where he called for the 
election of an assistant to rule in his absence and to succeed him in 


*C. E. Chapman, History of Spain (New York, 1918), pp. 91 and 97. 

* Adams, op. cit., p. 323. 

“cf. footnotes in Analecta O. P., II, 631, 643-5; III, 29, for confirmatory 
excerpts from the early chroniclers. 
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the event of his death.’* Then utilizing the authority that he had 
received from the Holy See, and which was also his by reason of the 
vows of his brethren, he dispersed them to the great centers of 
learning. 

The scheme was bold and unprecedented. Like all works of 
God it met with marvelous success. Indeed, within four years con- 
vents were established in all parts of Europe. Their administration 
required comprehensive organization and a more complete code of 
laws to supplement the Rule and primitive constitution. Dominic 
rose to the occasion in true statesman-like fashion. It must be re- 
membered that he had full authority from the Holy See to legislate 
for his brethren ;*® he might have drawn up a scheme of government 
and a code of laws as other founders of religious communities had 
done in the past, for in the Church, authority and jurisdiction are 
delegated from above by divine institution — not from the people. 
However, he was imbued with the growing expression of a principle, 
ever cherished in the Church, that, abstracting from the divine law, 
the community is somehow sovereign. Hence, in amplifying the 
basic Rule, in drawing up a difinitive constitution, he would consult 
the brethren. Accordingly he summoned a general chapter of the 
infant Order to meet at Bologna on the Feast of Pentecost, 1220. 

The abbot of the Benedictines had been a lawgiver as well as 
father and administrator; Citeaux had brought into being an abbatial 
assembly to assist the Abbot General in regulating and moderating 
the established rule. The general chapters of the Premonstratensians 
had begun to assume legislative functions hitherto belonging to the 
abbot.2° The Hospitalers and Templars had effected a strong cen- 
tralized hierarchical organization. Dominic borrowed from them all— 
elections from the Benedictines, centralization from the Military Or- 
ders, the general chapter most probably from the Premonstratensians, 
for many sections of the Dominican Constitution were taken verbatim 
from the Norbertine model.*. But he went further—he boldly broke 


* The choice fell upon Matthew of France. He was the first and only 
one in the Order to bear the title of abbot. Acta Sanctorum, Augusti Tom. I, 
pp. 452 and 454. 

* Theodoric of Apoldia says this explicitly: “. . . ex concessione quippe 
Sedis Apostolicae acceperat et habebat tunc temporis totum Praedicatorum 
Ordinem disponendi, ordinandi, corrigendi plenariam potestatem.” Acta Sanc- 
torum, loc. cit., p. 590. The Bollandists confirm this on the testimony oi 
Echard and Malvenda, of. cit., p. 490. 

* Bede Jarrett, O. P., The Religious Life (2d ed., New York, 1919), p. 115. 


*cf. Analecta, O. P., Ul, 622, quoting Bl. Humbert de Romanis, Fifth 
Master General of the Order. 
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away from old moorings and launched out into a hitherto uncharted 
sea. His chapter would be composed, not only of superiors, but also 
of representatives (diffinitores) chosen from amongst and by the 
brethren to act for them and in their name.?* He made a clear-cut 
distinction between legislative and administrative functions. 

His was no great concourse such as the chapter of the Francis- 
cans. They assembled, not for legislative action, but “for mutual 
edification.”** But even if legislative, the action of the Franciscans 
was direct, not representative. Nor was Dominic’s assembly a group 
of superiors only, after the manner of the Cistercians, Hospitalers 
and Premonstratensians. The Dominican chapter was to be com- 
posed of superiors and representatives of their subjects, summoned 
for the purpose of formulating laws which should bind the whole 
body.** How numerous were the representatives in this first chapter 
we do not know, but we do know that four were summoned from 
Paris and that among those sent was Jordan, not yet two months in 
the Order and destined to become the immediate successor of the 
Holy Founder himself. 


One of the first acts of the chapter is most significant. St. 
Dominic wished to resign as head of the Order. The chapter would 
not yield; rather, he who heretofore had tenure of office by Apostolic 
authority was now elected by the suffrages of his brethren.> But 
the Saint, abjuring his authority during the sessions of the chapter, 
ordained that henceforth they should establish diffinitores who should 


* This power of the diffinitores is clearly stated by Bursellis: “Anno 1228 
celebratum est Capitulum . . . in quo convenerunt omnes Priores Provin- 
ciales, singuli cum duobus Definitoribus a Capitulis Provincialibus deputatis, 
in quos omnes Fratres vota sua unanimiter transtulerunt eisdem potestatem 
plenariam concedentes . . .” Analecta O. P., IV, 173. Their powers are 
more fully defined in the Constitutions. 

* Johannes Jorgensen, St. Francis of Assisi (Trans. by T. O’C. Sloane, 
London, 1913), p. 178. 

* The superiors and diffinitores were not to be summoned to the same chap- 
ter. The Chapter of 1220, with which we are now concerned, as well as the 
following Chapter of 1221, was composed solely of diffinitores. The superiors 
made up the assembly of 1222. This order was followed most faithfully for 
more than a century. cf. Analecta O. P., II, 609, and Galbraith, of. cit., 
pp. 255-8. 

* Malvenda is quoted by the Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit., p. 491, 
as saying in his Annales: “. . . et quod ante a Pontifice habebat, nunc elec- 
tione Fratrum accepit, seu potius communi consensu, auctoritatem supremi 
praesidentis, quam in totum ordinem a Sede Apostolica acceptam exercebat, 
Fratres acceptarunt, agnoverunt, probarunt, inspexerunt, venerati sunt; et si 
opus esset, ipsi de novo eum in suum Magistrum et praefectum eligebant.” 
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have power over him and the chapter during its deliberations.** Thus 
guaranteeing to it freedom from executive control, he established it 
as the supreme authority of the Order. Indeed, it seems that Dom- 
inic was carried away by his extreme democracy, for he wished to 
commit the administration of all temporals to the lay-brethren of 
the Order that the office of preaching might not be disturbed by 
worldly cares, but in this he was over-ruled by the chapter. 

It is to be regretted that the acts of this and other early chapters 
have disappeared, but we know from BI. Jordan?’ and other early 
chroniclers of the Order that the chapters were to be an annual affair, 
and that in 1220 and 1221, under the presidency of St. Dominic, the 
Order received the substantial form of organization which was em- 
bodied in the Constitutions of 1228.°* According to this ancient 
code, the Order was divided into twelve provinces (four new ones 
being formed in that year in addition to the eight established in 1221). 
At the head of the whole Order stood the Master General and Gen- 
eral Chapter; at the head of the provinces, the provincial prior and 
the provincial chapter. The unit of government was the convent 
whose chapter, composed of all the members of the community,” 
elected its prior. He, together with a companion (socius) chosen by 
the conventual chapter to represent it and care for the interests of the 
governed, made up the provincial chapter. Among the manifold 
functions of this provincial assembly were: the election of prior 
provincial, election of diffinitores to the General Chapter, and the 
selection of an inner council or committee of four, also called diffini- 
tores, whose duty it was, among other things, in conjunction with 
the provincial, to draw up laws to meet the particular needs of the 
province for submission to the whole body for discussion and ap- 
proval.*° 

The General Chapter forms a most interesting study. It was 
presided over by the Master General and composed one year solely 
of provincial priors and in the two following years solely of elected 


* Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit., p. 590, quotes Theodoric of Apoldia: “ 
decrevit . . . ut deinceps statuerentur diffinitores, qui haberent potestatem 
super ipsum et totum Capitulum diffiniendi, statuendi, ordinandi, donec duret 
Capitulum, salva imposterum reverentia magistrali.” 

"Vita S. Dominici given in full in the Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit., p. 551. 

**Analecta O. P., 11, 610-648. 

* The Constitutions of 1228 required membership in the Order for one 
year to qualify as an elector. 

“ This inner circle seems to have been adopted from the plan of organiza- 
tion of the first general chapters. Galbraith, of. cit., insists that the general 
chapters never had a small inner committee, but certainly this is not true of 
the Chapter of 1220. cf. Analecta O. P., III, 609. 
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diffinitores from the provincial chapters. It was the supreme law- 
making authority of the Order. It had power to legislate, not only 
through the provincial chapters, but also directly on the whole Or- 
der. For a law to acquire or lose the binding force of a constitution, 
it had to pass through three successive chapters, i. e., through one 
composed solely of provincials and two made up of diffinitores or 
representatives. To the General Chapter also belonged the election 
of the Master General, and in this case was made up of both pro- 
vincials and diffinitores, i. e., all provincial priors and two diffinitores 
from each province. This was also the make-up of the Capitulum 
Generalissimum, which, because it contained the personnel of three 
ordinary chapters, could at one fell stroke make or unmake a consti- 
tution. But every elective chapter was not a Capitulum General- 
issimum. Because of its extraordinary power it could be convoked 
only by special extraordinary authority, and then only in cases of 
urgent necessity. In fact it convened but twice in the seven centuries 
of the Order’s existence.** 

Such in brief outline was the organization designed by St. Dom- 
inic to govern his army of preachers spread over the face of Chris- 
tendom. That the whole plan, with the exceptions noted, was ma- 
tured during Dominic’s lifetime and under his direction is fully sub- 
stantiated by the meagre accounts of the proceedings that have come 
down to us. That the scheme thus formulated has remained un- 
changed in its essential characteristics, should be sufficient proof of 
how well and how wisely he built. But it is chiefly in the practical 
expression of great fundamental principles that he merits to be 
ranked among the great statesmen of the world. Aside from ecclesi- 
astical institutions freedom and equality found no recognition in 
mediaeval political theory, but it was accepted, even then as now, 
that sovereignty resided in the community, that the law emanates 
from the people; yet despite the philosophical discussions of the 





“ As noted above, the priors provincial and diffinitores were not at first 
summoned to the same chapter. They were, however, jointly convoked in ex- 
traordinary session in 1228 by Bl. Jordan, then Master General of the Order, 
constituting what was called a Capitulum Generalissimum. It was there de- 
termined that the Master General should be elected by a chapter thus consti- 
tuted; previously this had not been the case, for Jordan himself was elected 
by a chapter of provincials. Here also it was enacted that before an act of 
the chapter should become a constitution, i. e., have juridical effect, it must 
pass unchanged and in determined form through three successive chapters. To 
Bl. Jordan, then, and not to St. Dominic, these three phases of the Dominican 
legislation must be attributed. It is interesting to note here that this Capitulum 
Generalissimum of 1228 was, perhaps, the first Constitutional Convention, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, in history. 
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Schoolmen and the restless constitution making of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, these principles, though here subjected to the 
oft misunderstood divine authority of the Church, never found in 
the political world such democratic expression as that embodied in 
the Dominican Constitutions. 
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BLESSED IMELDA—PATRONESS OF FIRST COMMUNI- 
CANTS 


BRO. EMMANUEL NUGENT, O. P. 


== | INCE the pontificate of Pius X, the Pope of the Eucharist, it 
has been the practice of the universal Church to admit chil- 
dren to the Banquet of Love, for the first time, as soon 
as they have come to the age of reason. He, who granted 
this privilege to the youthful souls of his spiritual flock, with equal 
paternal solicitude has appointed as patroness of first communicants, 
Blessed Imelda Lambertini, because of her Eucharistic devotion and 
her miraculous First Communion. 

Although history has not preserved the exact date for us, we 
know that “The Little Saint of the Blessed Sacrament’ was born at 
Bologna, Italy, in the early part of the year 1322. Through her 
father, Egano Lambertini, Captain General of her natal city and 
Guard of the Castle and Fort of Occellino, she was numbered among 
the illustrious Lambertini family of Bologna, “from which proceeded 
a long line of great men noted for their nobleness of soul, their up- 
rightness in peace and their valor in war, since they acquired many 
honors and distinctions for themselves and their city.” In addition 
to Blessed Imelda, the Lambertini family gave to the Church, Blessed 
Joan, companion of St. Catherine of Vegri, and Pope Benedict XIV, 
who was Prosper Lambertini and one of the foremost canonists oi 
all times.* A study of her maternal genealogy shows to us Castora 
Galluzzi, a woman with the culture, sweetness and generosity of the 
Bolognese and famed for her piety and spirit of prayer. She was a 
scion of a wealthy and influential family of Bologna which likewise 
includes Napolean Galluzzi, an Augustinian Friar, together with the 
Dominican Archbishop of Crete, Egidio Galluzzi, who had much 
to do with Imelda’s spiritual development in her early years. 

Blessed Imelda’s birth was not prefigured nor accompanied by 
those wondrous manifestations which have heralded the nativity of 








* Acta Sanctorum (Paris and Rome, 1866), XVI, 182. 


* John Baptist Lambertini, about 1638, translated into Latin and Belgian the 
life of his kinswoman, Blessed Imelda, originally written in Italian by Celsus 
Sexaferratus, a monk. This work has received great commendation from the 
Bollandists in their Acta Sanctorum, loc. cit. 
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some chosen souls of God. But it is not surprising that the offspring 
of such virtuous and exemplary parentage should soon give evidence 
of that sanctity and Eucharistic love which were to bud, bloom and 
diffuse their fragrance in her childish soul. Tradition tells us that 
the child received in Baptism the name of Magdalen, but her gentle, 
amiable and angelic disposition merited for her the “pet name” of 
Imelda, which signifies in Italian, “sweet as honey.” Thus she has 
been known to posterity. In her infancy she was accustomed to lisp 
the names of Jesus and Mary. Religious hymns and metres made 
popular since the time of “The Poor Man of Assisi,” replaced in 
her childhood the traditional nursery rhymes of today. The Chant 
of the Church thrilled her being. She loved to recite and meditate 
upon the Psalms of David. She recognized in them the most effi- 
cacious and soul-stirring forms.of prayer, whether it be in the sup- 
plicating strains of the Miserere, “Have mercy on us, O Lord, ac- 
cording to thy great mercy,”*® or such verses of adoration as, “What 
shall I render to the Lord for all the things that he hath rendered 
to me?’’4 

When only nine years old Imelda, convinced of the sweetness 
of the “tabernacles of the Lord,” resolved to spend the remainder of 
her life in the observance of the evangelical counsels of poverty, 
chastity and obedience and, accordingly, having obtained the permis- 
sion of her parents, she humbly sought admission to the community 
of the Sisters of St. Dominic who dwelt in the Convent of St. Mary 
Magdalen in Val-di-Pietra, a short distance from Bologna. The 
members of this religious community were devoted to a life of con- 
templation and were part of what is known as the Second Order of 
St. Dominic. The Fathers and Brothers constitute the First Order. 
The Sisters of the Third Order are engaged in the active works of 
the religious life, such as, teaching and the care of the sick. There 
exists also what is called the Lay Third Order composed of devout 
members of the laity. All these taken together constitute one relig- 
ious family, the Dominicans. 

Blessed Imelda, her biographers are unanimous in telling us, 
from the very inception of her religious life embraced the austerities 
of the community; she was exact and regular in the observances 
common to the religious state and because of her grave and serious 
deportment “resembled more a woman of maturity than a child of 
such tender years.” ’ 


* Psalm L.-i. 
*Psalm CXV.-12. 
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The chief splendor of her religious life, however, shone forth in 
her ardent and insatiable love for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
How eagerly she longed for the joy and privilege of experiencing 
that intimacy which the Lord of Hosts effects in the souls of His 
children when He unites Himself to them in Holy Communion. 
When Christ instituted the Eucharist in the Cenacle on that first 
Holy Thursday night He did not specify at what age His followers 
should be permitted to receive Him for the first time. This regula- 
tion He left to the disciplinary laws which He empowered His Church 
to make. In the ages in which Imelda lived, the custom of the 
Early Church of permitting infants to receive the Eucharistic Bread 
and the plea of Pius X that children be admitted to the Angelic Ban- 
quet when they have reached the use of reason did not prevail. Again 
and again, Imelda entreated her ecclesiastical superiors to permit her 
to satisfy her desire to receive her Sacramental God. They, however, 
deemed it wiser to follow strictly the legislation of the Church then 
in force. In the year 1333, on the 12th of May, the Feast of the 
Ascension of Our Lord into Heaven,® Imelda’s soul was longingly 
stirred as she saw her religious companions approach the altar to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. When all had left the choir she remained 
and was more ardent than ever in her entreaties with the Divine 
Shepherd that He should come to feed her hungering soul. Tears 
of holy sorrow at her privation moistened her heaven-turned eyes. 
Suddenly a consecrated Host left the Tabernacle and entering the 
choir remained suspended in the air above the head of the youthful 
Spouse of Christ.° A sweet perfume drew the Sisters to the choir 
and as they entered they beheld the Spotless Wafer suspended in the 
air. They were filled with wonderment and consternation. The 
chaplain was summoned. He immediately recognized in the miracle 
the expression of the will of God. Imelda was on this day to make 
her First Communion. The priest, vested in surplice and stole and 
with the paten in his hands, approached to the place where Blessed 
Imelda knelt, rapt in celestial contemplation. As he arrived the Host 
descended to the paten. He placed the Host upon Imelda’s tongue 


* As it is noted in the Acta SS., loc. cit., there is a dispute whether this was 
the Feast of the Ascension or the Vigil of the Feast. This is due to the doubt 
about the exact date of Easter in that year. All authors, and the inscription 
on the tablet which has been erected in Blessed Imelda’s honor by the Lamber- 
tini family, place the date of her miraculous First Communion and of her 
death on May 12th. 

rms T. M. Schwertner, O. P., Blessed Imelda, Her Life and Confraternity, 
p. 18. 
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and after he had uttered the customary words used in the distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion, “Corpus Domini Nostri Jesu Christi cus- 
todiat animam tuam in vitam aeternam’”—May the Body and Blood 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life everlasting. 
Amen.—Imelda lowered her head in reverent thanksgiving and closed 
her eyes as she knelt, held captive by her Truly Present God. The 
Sisters withdrew to the fulfillment of their daily tasks. Imelda re- 
mained in her prayerful posture for many hours. Then her superior, 
fearful lest the happy child should suffer from exhaustion, came to 
rouse her from her thanksgiving. She touched her on the shoulder. 
There was no response. “The joy had been too much for mortal 
strength to bear. Filled with sweetness and consumed with divine 
love, Imelda had passed from the ecstacy of her First Communion 
to the bliss of Heaven.”* This wonderful miracle and her death 
became known throughout the country round about. The memory 
of her beautiful life and Eucharistic death was reverently preserved 
among the people of Bologna. For five hundred years she was hon- 
ored by them as a saint and great joy filled the hearts of her brothers 
and sisters in the Order of St. Dominic when on December 20, 1826, 
Pope Leo XII raised the little Hostage of Love to the altars with 
the title of Blessed and permitted the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the recitation of the Divine Office in her honor. 

On May 7, 1891, at Prouille, in the Diocese of Carcassonne, in 
southern France, where St. Dominic six centuries earlier had estab- 
lished his first community of nuns, the Confraternity of a Good First 
Communion and of Perseverance, under the patronage of Blessed 
Imelda Lambertini, was inaugurated. As the title indicates, the pri- 
mary object of the Confraternity is to prepare boys and girls more 
fittingly for the reception of their first Holy Communion, and to 
enable them to persevere more easily in the frequent reception of 
the Sacrament of the Altar. We learn from the chronicles of the 
Dominican Order® that adults should be admitted to the Confrater- 
nity who will instruct first communicants or who will, at least by 
their zeal and prayers, obtain for them from Almighty God the grace 
to make a fervent First Communion. The adult members should 
also extend their efforts to exhorting Christians to a more perfect 
practice of the virtues in general. They should manifest a strong 
devotion towards the Blessed Sacrament; they should often ap- 
proach Holy Communion in reparation for the blasphemies uttered 
” ae Saint of the Blessed Sacrament,” The Torch IV (Sept., 1919) 

Oo 4 p. % 
“Analecta O. P., X (1911-12) 87. 
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against the Holy Eucharist and also to supply for the tepid Com- 
munions received and the sacrileges committed by those who partake 
of the Eucharistic Bread, conscious that they are in mortal sin. It 
is likewise suggested that the members make daily, at least spiritual 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. The active life of the Confraternity 
may consist in caring for the adornment of the altar and the dissem- 
ination of literature and pamphlets, principally those concerned with 
Eucharistic subjects. 

On August 21, 1893, the Confraternity, till that time merely a 
diocesan organization, was affiliated to the Dominican Order by the 
Most Reverend Andrew Frihwirth, then Master General. His 
Holiness, Leo XIII, by a pontifical brief dated May 7, 1896, erected 
the Confraternity of a Good First Communion and of Perseverance 
into an archconfraternity® at Prouille. The Diploma of Aggregation 
necessary to erect a branch of the Archconfraternity states, “Since 
the Book of Wisdom has said: ‘Whosoever is a little one let him 
come to me’ (Proverbs, IX-4), it is not to be wondered at that Holy 
Mother the Church has approved various associations for instilling 
piety into the children, and in this is showing herself to be fully 
conforming to the love of her Divine Founder.” On September 10, 
1895, Pope Leo XIII had granted to the Confraternity plenary in- 
dulgences to be gained on five occasions. To these Pius X, on Jan- 
uary 28, 1911, added three partial indulgences that may be gained 
by the members of the Archconfraternity. Although the Archcon- 
fraternity had been affiliated to the Dominican Order in 1893, its 
supreme moderator was the Ordinary of Carcassonne. The Acts 
of the General Chapter of the Dominican Order, held at Rome in 
1910, declared “that the Master General, the Most Reverend Hya- 
cinth Cormier, with the consent and approbation of the Ordinary 
of Carcassonne, petitioned His Holiness, Pius X, that the Archcon- 
fraternity of a Good First Communion and of Perseverance under 
the patronage of Blessed Imelda, established in the venerable mon- 
astery at Prouille, be transferred to Rome so that, with the Master 
General of the Order as its supreme moderator, it may be raised to 
an equal footing with the other confraternities of the Order, and 
that branches of it may become more numerous . . . and thus 


*Confraternities or sodalities are a voluntary association of the faithful, 
established and guided by competent ecclesiastical authority for the promotion 
of special works of Christian charity or piety. Confraternities can be con- 
stituted only by a formal decree of erection. When a confraternity has re- 
ceived the authority to aggregate to itself confraternities erected in other lo- 
calities and to communicate its advantages to them, it is called an archcon- 
fraternity. 
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fulfill the wishes of the Holy See in regard to the increase in fre- 
quent Communion and the admittance of children, when they have 
reached the age of reason, to their First Holy Communion.’”*° A 
rescript of the Sacred Congregation of the Council constituting the 
Master General of the Dominican Order as the supreme moderator 
was issued on October 18, 1910. In the subsequent General Chapter 
of 1913 joy was expressed that many thousands had been enrolled in 
the Archconfraternity and also the desire that every effort would be 
used to further the growth of the association. The Acts of the Gen- 
eral Chapter of the Dominican Order (Rome, 1924) mention the 
Archconfraternity of Blessed Imelda with the other confraternities 
of the Order such as The Rosary Confraternity and The Holy Name 
Society and it is hoped that it will attain to their universality in the 
Church.” 

This is merely a survey of the life of Blessed Imelda Lambertini 
and a short account of the Archconfraternity which bears her name. 
It will show why she is represented in art as a child of eleven years 
clothed in the habit of a Dominican Nun, her arms extended in wel- 
come and indicating that she is about to receive the Host which is 
represented a little above and in the distance denoting Its suspension 
in the air. 

Pius X in a letter dated November 25, 1908, and written to the 
Archbishop of Bologna, the Most Reverend James della Chiesa, the 
future Benedict XV, most willingly declared Blessed Imelda Lam- 
bertini to be Patroness of First Communicants. He thus supplied a 
need on the part of the young in their devotions to God. 

The relics of Blessed Imelda are preserved in the Church of 
St. Sigismund in Bologna. Numerous favors have been obtained by 
pious pilgrims and because of the devotion that has been paid to the 
Child of God, through a rescript of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, January 11, 1921, there was instituted a Commission for the 
Resumption of the Cause of Blessed Imelda. There has been sub- 
mitted to juridical inquisition four great miracles, one in Italy, two 
in France, and one in Cuba. It is hoped that future first communi- 
cants, at an early date, will obtain through their childish prayers, for 
their Patroness the greatest honor that can be bestowed upon her in 
this world, the decree of the Vicar of Christ declaring her to be a 
saint of God. 

*® Acta Capituli Generalis, O. P., 1910, p. 130. 
“ Diplomas of Aggregation to the Archconfraternity of Blessed Imelda are 


obtained in the United States through the Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., P. G., 
884 Lexington Ave., New York City, New York. 
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i N the Ia IIae, q. 114, a. 2, St. Thomas asks whether one can 
| ~merit eternal life without grace. In the body of the article 
occurs the following statement: “Life eternal is a certain 
good exceeding the proportion of created nature, because it 
even exceeds the knowledge and desire of nature, according to what 
St. Paul says in I Cor. II, 9, ‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man. . .’” Here we find St. 
Thomas introducing the baffling question of natural desires and ap- 
parently denying that there is in man a natural desire for his super- 
natural end. Again in Ia, q. 62, a. 2, St. Thomas says, “No rational 
creature can have a movement of the will ordained to that (super- 
natural) beatitude without being moved by a supernatural agent.” 
And yet when proving that the created intellect can see God by 
essence, and when showing that the beatitude or final end of man 
consists in the vision of the divine essence, our Holy Doctor seems 
to say that there is in man a natural desire for the beatific vision. 
In Ia, q. 12, a, 1, we read, “There is in man a natural desire of know- 
ing the cause when he perceives an effect.” This principle is used 
also in Ia Ilae, q. 3, a. 8. In both of these articles St. Thomas says 
that this natural desire extends even to the essence of the First Cause. 

These quotations must in some way be reconcilable, since we 
cannot suppose that St. Thomas contradicts himself, or that he had 
nothing definite in mind. What exactly was the mind of the Angelic 
Doctor on this point may well be an insoluble question, but by defini- 
tion and division and a consideration of the opinions of theologians, 
together with an examination of the above-mentioned articles, we 
shall try to present some of the more probable conclusions on the 
existence and nature of this perplexing desire. 

Philosophers define desire or appetite, in general, as an inclina- 
tion toward a convenient good. Desire is said to be innate or elicited 
according as it precedes or follows upon knowledge. It is sensitive if 
it follows sense knowledge; intellectual if it follows upon intellectual 
knowledge. An intellectual desire may be either necessary or free, 
depending on whether it proceeds from the will with or without delib- 
eration. Lastly, a desire may be either efficacious or inefficacious. 
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If the desire is for a good naturally attainable, it is said to be effica- 
cious. If it is for a good not naturally attainable, then it is in- 
efficacious. 

Obviously we are dealing here with an intellectual desire, since 
the divine essence is an intelligible and not a sensible thing. Equally 
certain is it that we are dealing with an inefficacious desire, for it is 
both heretical and unreasonable to suppose that any creature could, 
by its natural powers alone, attain to the vision of the divine essence. 
Hence, we need not consider the opinions of Baius and Jansenius, 
who held that the desire for the beatific vision is innate and efficacious. 
That it is innate, but inefficacious, is the opinion of Scotus, Durandus, 
Soto and Bellarmine. Considering man in the hypothetical state of 
pure nature, i. e., without any supernatural gifts and without the 
guilt of sin, these authors hold that to see God by essence is the ulti- 
mate end to which man by his very nature is ordained, in the sense 
that it is the highest good which he can and does naturally desire, 
but not in the sense that he can attain it naturally. A number of 
other commentators, including Bannes, John of St. Thomas, Billuart, 
Hugon and Garrigou-Lagrange, also consider man from this point 
of view, but conclude that the desire is only freely elicited and in- 
efficacious—some sort of wish for the vision of the divine essence. 
On the other hand, Cajetan, Buonpensiere, and others, view man 
as he is raised to the supernatural order and ordained to the beatific 
vision as his end. They hold that to a man in this state the desire 
for the beatific vision is connatural, for it may be supposed that he 
knows some effects that God produces through grace and glory, and 
then, so to speak, naturally desires to see the divine essence. A seri- 
ous objection to this last opinion is the fact that it involves an ex- 
plicit knowledge of supernatural effects, whereas St. Thomas makes 
no mention of these in developing his arguments based on the natural 
desire. But in reply it has been suggested that St. Thomas is speak- 
ing not merely as a philosopher, but as a theologian who presupposes 
the great truths of revelation. 

However this may be, only one conclusion seems justified in 
view of the great disagreement among the commentators, and it is 
that the whole question does not admit of definite settlement. What- 
ever opinion one adopts, it can be only more or less probable, for 
there will always remain high authorities against it. 

Turning now to the Summa, we find that in Ia, q. 12, a. 1-St 
Thomas first refers to the natural desire for beatitude. Here our 
Holy Doctor says that the human intellect can see the divine essence, 
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for if this were impossible it would follow either that man will never 
attain his beatitude, or else that his beatitude consists in something 
other than in God. But this is opposed both to faith and reason. 
It is contrary to reason because there is in man a natural desire of 
knowing the cause once he knows the effect. Perceiving the effect 
of an unknown cause, man is excited to admiration. Just as admira- 
tion arises naturally and spontaneously in these circumstances, so 
also, St. Thomas seems to say, there arises naturally the desire of 
knowing the cause. Hence he concludes that, if the intellect of the 
rational creature cannot attain to the First Cause of things, a desire 
of nature will be in vain. 

There can be no doubt about the sense of this article. St. 
Thomas is considering something supernatural, for in the title he 
uses the words, “Deum videre per essentiam.” It is difficult to class- 
ify the desire that St. Thomas is speaking of here. It seems to be 
innate only in the sense that in certain circumstances it is naturally 
elicited, and necessary only in the sense that it is spontaneous. As 
Sylvius explains it, the assertion of St. Thomas “can be confirmed 
partly because any man of any religion whatsoever if asked whether 
he wishes to see God would respond that he does; and partly be- 
cause our natural desire never rests until it comes to the vision of 
God, according to the expression of St. Augustine, ‘Our heart is 
never satisfied until it rests in Thee.’” Moreover Sylvius says. 
“Nothing other than God can be assigned towards which the natural 
desire of man is borne as to its ultimate end.” Yet Sylvius does not 
admit that the desire of seeing God is absolute. It is either condi- 
tioned, i. e., if it is possible; or else the indefinite desire of seeing 
God in so far as He can be seen. In this connection it is important 
to note that Sylvius denies the validity of an argument to prove the 
possibility of the beatific vision from the basis of the natural desire. 

Still we find St. Thomas apparently going even further and 
showing that the beatitude of man actually consists in the vision of 
the divine essence. Again he uses the argument based on a natural 
desire. Of course, this argument alone cannot prove it. Something 
must be presupposed from faith, and apparently St. Thomas is sup- 
posing from revelation that man is really ordained to perfect happi- 
ness, to beatitude as a state. In Ia Ilae, q. 3, a. 8, there is, in a more 
diffuse form, a line of reasoning similar to what we saw above. 
Here St. Thomas says that ultimate and perfect beatitude is found 
only in the vision of the divine essence. From the whole procedure 
in this question it is evident that he is speaking of supernatural beati- 
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tude, and the quotation in the Sed contra, from I John III, 2, is 
sufficient to arrest all doubts: “When He shall appear we will be 
like unto Him and will see Him as He is.” 


In beginning his proof St. Thomas lays down two principles: 
first, that man is not perfectly happy as long as there yet remains 
anything for him to desire or seek after; second, the perfection of 
any potency is determined according to its proper object. The argu- 
ment then proceeds with relentless logic. The object of the intellect 
is the essence of the thing to be known. Hence the perfection of the 
intellect is in proportion to its knowledge of the essence of a thing. 
If, therefore, the intellect knows the essence of an effect and through 
it the existence, but not the essence of the cause, it does not yet really 
know the cause. Subjectively considered, its knowledge is still im- 
perfect, for it knows the cause only under the aspect of its existence. 
There still remains in man the natural desire to know the essence of 
the cause. This desire St. Thomas here identifies with admiration. 
It stimulates man to investigate, to seek out the cause, and the intel- 
lect will never be satisfied until it arrives at a knowledge of the 
essence of the cause. Hence if man knows from a created effect 
that God exists, he has only an imperfect knowledge of the First 
Cause.- There still remains the natural desire of knowing the 
essence of the Cause, and so man is not yet perfectly happy. 


The reasoning here is more forceful than in the article above. 
We cannot doubt that St. Thomas is talking about a real natural 
desire of some kind or other, and saying that it extends even to the 
essence of the First Cause. Commenting on this article Sylvius says, 
“The desire of seeing God can be called natural because even if man, 
without the light of faith telling him that this vision is possible, can- 
not elicit such an absolute desire as ‘I wish to see God,’ nevertheless 
he can by his natural powers have a desire similar to this, ‘I should 
wish to see God if, and inasmuch as, He can be seen.’” In a word 
Sylvius says that an absolute and perfect desire of seeing God is not 
natural to man, but a conditioned and imperfect desire is natural. 
Nor is he at all disturbed over the objection that the beatific vision 
utterly exceeds the powers of nature, for he says a natural desire 
can extend to something that cannot naturally be attained. He cites 
the examples of a separated soul desiring its body and of a blind man 
desiring sight. But of course these are natural perfections that are 
desired. A supernatural gift cannot properly be called a natural per- 
fection, and yet St. Thomas seems to say that at least less properly 
it may be so called, for in Ia Ilae, q. 113, a. 10, he says that the 
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justification of the impious is not a miracle because the soul is nat- 
urally capable of receiving grace from the very fact that it is made in 
the image of God. 

But to return to Sylvius: the reason why he says that the desire 
for beatitude is conditioned is because he maintains that the possi- 
bility of the beatific vision is known only by faith. It would seem 
that one may without rashness disagree with him on this point, be- 
cause in Ia, q. 12, a. 1, St. Thomas expressly declares that to say 
the created intellect cannot see the divine essence is contrary, not 
only to faith, but also to reason. 

An opinion more conformed to the letter of St. Thomas is that 
of Franciscus Ferrariensis. He makes a distinction between the 
knowledge of the divine essence naturally desired by the intellect and 
that promised to man in the state of supernatural beatitude. He 
says that God can be considered in two ways: as He is the First 
Cause of all effects, and as he is the object of supernatural beatitude. 
Hence it follows that the vision of the divine essence can be taken in 
two ways: inasmuch as it is the vision of the essence of the First 
Cause, and as it is the vision of the object of supernatural beatitude. 
According to this distinction Ferrariensis concludes that when St. 
Thomas says that there is in us a natural desire to see the divine 
essence, he is to be understood as meaning that there is in us a natural 
desire of seeing God inasmuch as He is the First Cause of natural 
effects, and not nasmuch as He is the object of supernatural beati- 
tude. Moreover Ferrariensis says that this natural desire of seeing 
the divine essence is an act of the will that is necessary in regard to 
its object, because it follows necessarily upon the knowledge by which 
we know from created effects that God exists. 

According to this opinion, then, there is in man a natural desire 
to see the divine essence that is not founded on revealed knowledge. 
Since the object of the intellect is universal truth, it cannot be said 
that the intellect, considered in itself, will ever be satisfied until it 
arrives at a knowledge of the divine essence. If it were ordained to 
natural beatitude it would be satisfied therewith, because it would 
limit its desires according to the will of God. But natural beatitude 
is like sufficient grace—on the supposition that it is all a man is to 
get, there is still much left to be desired. This desire of seeing God 
by essence is potential in rational nature, and is actively and freely 
elicited by reflection on the unknown cause. It amounts to a natural 
but inefficacious desire for something that is supernatural. Yet since 
it is founded on our limited natural knowledge, it is very different 
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from the desire for supernatural beatitude that is based on revealed 
truth. 


But Cajetan finds many difficulties in such an explanation as 
this. He denies that man, unaided by revelation and grace, naturally 
desires the vision of God. He says that there is not in us a natural 
inclination toward an object which cannot be attained by all the pow- 
ers of our nature. It seems a contradiction to say that nature gives 
us a desire for the vision of the divine essence, and at the same time 
hold, as we must, that nature cannot give the means to attain the 
object of that desire. Moreover, man is not naturally ordained to 
supernatural beatitude, but obedientially or supernaturally. And 
even granting that we do naturally desire to know God, this does not 
mean that we desire to know Him absolutely, as He is in Himself, 
but only inasmuch as He is the Creator and Supreme Lord of all 
things. 

Cajetan then goes on to explain that the rational creature can be 
considered in two ways: simply in himself, and inasmuch as he is 
ordained to supernatural beatitude. Considered in himself, man does 
not naturally desire what he cannot naturally attain, and hence man 
does not naturally desire to see the divine essence. But if we con- 
sider man raised to the supernatural order, and with revelation pre- 
supposed, then we can say that the desire to see God is natural—or, 
more properly speaking, connatural. Cajetan excuses St. Thomas 
for not explaining that he is talking about man as he is ordained to 
supernatural beatitude on the ground that in theology creatures are 
considered only inasmuch as they are ordained, directed and predes- 
tined by God to Himself as the ultimate end of all things. 

It is not our intention to compare or judge these opinions. If 
all are not equally probable, at least each has something in its favor 
and is supported by good authority. The apparently conflicting quo- 
tations from St. Thomas, given in the first paragraph above, can be 
more or less satisfactorily reconciled on the basis of any one of these 
interpretations. In choosing to explain them according to the opin- 
ion of Ferrariensis we do so, not because his opinion is more probable 
than the others, but because it seems to be more conformed to the let- 
ter, and not altogether foreign to the spirit of the Angelic Doctor. 

In la, q. 62, a. 2, we must, then, distinguish the movement of the 
will ordained to supernatural beatitude of which St. Thomas there 
speaks. It is evident that he intends an efficacious movement toward 
the vision of God as the object of supernatural beatitude. He does 
not necessarily exclude a natural and inefficacious desire to know the 
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divine essence following on a natural knowledge of God’s existence. 
Similarly in De Veritate, q. 7, a. 2, where St. Thomas says it is neces- 
sary that something be added to man whereby his desires might be 
inclined to his supernatural end, he may be understood as requiring 
something supernatural to move man efficaciously. Finally, we can 
distinguish what St. Thomas says in Ia Ilae, q. 114, a. 2, “Life eter- 
nal exceeds the knowledge and desire of created nature,” if by “life 
eternal” we understand the state of supernatural beatitude—and this 
is certainly what St. Thomas is speaking of here. But if by “eternal 
life” we understand the vision of God inasmuch as He is the First 
Cause of natural effects, then we can say that it does not exceed the 
knowledge and desire of created nature. Moreover in the first ob- 
jection of this article we read that “man by his very nature is or- 
dained to beatitude as his end, and hence he also naturally desires to 
be perfectly happy.” If it were the doctrine of St. Thomas that 
man does not naturally desire to see the divine essence, we should 
expect to find in the response a distinction between natural and 
supernatural beatitude. Instead, he answers that God has ordained 
human nature to an end that must be attained by the help of grace 
and not by its own powers. Hence it would seem that St. Thomas 
probably left room here for the natural desire to see the divine 
essence that is based on the natural knowledge of God’s existence. 
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The land has smiled beneath the May; 
The year has reached its golden noon, 

And Nature spreads in grand array 
Her blossoms born of gentle June. 


Who has not longed for summer’s hour, 
Who has not loved its treasures rare, 

Who has not found in June, a flower— 
The Season’s Heart—the rose of prayer? 
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ome | HIE peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” This motto of 
ime our present Holy Father represents the goal he has set for 
G>_} himself and for the Church committed to his care to attain. 

In encyclical letters, in consistorial allocutions, by all the 
means at his command, he has continually recalled to the Church and 
to the world at large this noble ideal, urging men and nations to its 
attainment. Perhaps the most striking instance of this was the en- 
cyclical Quas Primas of December 11, 1925, instituting the feast of 
Christ the King, and recounting with unerring accuracy the basic 
causes of the discontent, oppression, and strife rampant among men 
and nations today, in individual life, in domestic relations, and in 
public affairs. Previously the Holy Father had written that “the 
hope of a lasting peace among men and states would never dawn so 
long as individual men and states denied and excluded the empire of 
Our Saviour.” At that time well-informed, unimpassioned students 
of history and public affairs were beginning to ask themselves 
whether the catch-phrases about “war to end war,” “making the world 
safe for democracy,” and similar ones so freely bandied about during 
the hysteria of the Great War were to have any real influence in the 
solution of the problems brought by the cessation of armed conflict. 
Reluctantly students were compelled to answer negatively, and with 
the passing of time conditions seem not to have improved to any 
notable degree. 

The establishment of the feast of Christ the King was a clarion 
call to men and nations to lay the foundations of a world-wide peace 
on the bed-rock of Christian ethical and moral principles. The ob- 
stacles preventing this desired consummation are many in number 
and appalling in magnitude. Prominent, if not indeed foremost 
among them is that philosophy called by the formidable name of 
“nationalism.” The term is taken in varying senses; here we shall 
concern ourselves with that one which is actually the most wide- 
spread and the most subversive of Christian principles of charity, 
justice, and peace; and we shall limit ourselves to suggesting but a 
few of the ways in which it subverts these principles. 

Nationalism, in the words of the foremost authority on the sub- 
ject’ may be defined as a “condition of mind among members of a 
nationality, perhaps already possessed of a national state, a condition 
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of mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one’s national 
state is superior to all other loyalties, and of which pride in one’s 
nationality and belief in its intrinsic excellence and in its ‘mission’ 
are integral parts.” Nationalism, then, is first of all a condition of 
mind; it is a mental or spiritual factor, and as such it is intangible, 
it cannot be circumscribed or delimited, yet by this very fact it ob- 
tains the driving power which it exercises in the world today, for 
nationalism thus understood is what “colors thought and conditions 
action in political, social, and cultural spheres, in domestic circles 
and foreign relations.” This condition of mind makes loyalty to the 
national state superior to all other loyalties, and herein consists the 
fundamental defect of modern exaggerated nationalism. It is in 
direct violation of the only true ethical and moral principles—so ably 
recapitulated by Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical on the Christian 
constitution of states, Jmmortale Dei, of November 1, 1885. There 
the Pontiff repeats in clear and unmistakable terms the true doctrine 
that the primary loyalty of all individuals and of nations is to God, 
not to the abstract concept of the state. 

Historians are not agreed as to the period when modern nation- 
alism took its rise. Like other movements and phenomena of history, 
nationalism did not spring full-blown and matured into existence on 
any precise day nor in any precise year; a multitude of causes and 
occasions, currents and cross-currents, almost hopelessly interwoven, 
contributed to its rise and growth. It is generally recognized that 
the dim origins of nationalism are to be recognized in the aftermath 
of the Crusades of medieval Europe against the Muslim power in 
the Holy Land. Rapid acceleration of the movement came from the 
unlimited individualism and selfishness spawned by the Protestant 
Rebellion of the sixteenth century. Additional and more potent im- 
pulses were given by the Industrial Revolution in England and its 
contemporary the French Revolution, with their resultant upheavals 
in human life that reached far beyond the borders of their respective 
countries. But the chief impetus arose from the philosophical and 
literary Zeitgeist of the Romanticist Movement of the early nine- 
teenth century, the nationalist leaders of which were Sir Walter 
Scott in England, Chateaubriand in France, and Schlegel in Ger- 
many. Their writings led to marked development in the sciences of 
philology and history, and the latter especially assumed a virulently 
nationalistic character. Yet, incidentally, not all of its effects were 


* Prof. C. J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New York, 1926. To this 
searching and thought-provoking analysis of nationalism, the present paper is 
chiefly indebted. 
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evil. Though prompted by an exaggerated nationalism, and intended 
for an even more extensive propagation of nationalism, it produced 
the great collections of national historical documents laid open for 
the use of scholars, the Rolls Series in England, the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, in Germany, the Documents Inedits in France, the 
Coleccion de documentas ineditas in Spain, and so on in every coun- 
try in Europe. In America there came the work of Peter Force, 
unfortunately left incomplete, in editing the American Archives. One 
of the popularized and pernicious effects of nationalistic history- 
writing was the propagation of the myth of “Nordic superiority,” 
originated in Germany, avidly borrowed by the English universities 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and taken up in parrot-like fashion 
by the more militantly bigoted Protestants of the United States. 

Writers of this school, imbued, whether consciously or not, with 
the corrosive principles of jingoistic nationalism, described their doc- 
trines as “wholesome national patriotism” and offer an imposing 
array of specious arguments in support. The best that can be said 
for such writers is that they are indulging in verbal chicanery. There 
is a rampant, blatant nationalism stalking through the world today 
which breeds intolerance, militarism, and war, inculcating in the 
process such an exaggerated belief in the inherent excellence and 
superiority of one’s own nationality that unthinking devotees are led 
to bestow on the state what amounts to supreme religious worship. 
Along with this we get the concept of a purely national “god” who 
is to be the personification of a chosen people, and jealous of ail 
other national “gods.” During the past twenty years there has been 
much written in this country about a “new God for America’—a 
deity who is to be a queer combination of current non-Catholic the- 
ological, and exaggerated nationalistic concepts, a synthesis of all that 
is believed good or serviceable in the doctrine of non-Catholic sects 
flavored with a boisterous Americanism hardly consonant with twen- 
tieth century American idealism. 

There are some curiously striking parallels between nationalism 
as a religion and the historic religions of the world, parallels which 
follow the individual from birth, through the public schools, to his 
life as a citizen and finally to the grave. The noblest act of citizen- 
ship is held to be death in battle for the sake of his country—just as 
the violent death of a Christian martyr in testimony of his Faith is 
the noblest act of genuine religion. Nationalism has its “sacred 
books” to rival the Bible or the Koran; in England they are Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights; in France the Constitution of the 
Third Republic; in America the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. Nationalist devotees brook no criticism, however 
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academic it be, of these “sacred’”’ documents. Whereas the Rationai- 
istic schools of Biblical criticism in the nineteenth century strove 
desperately and unhampered to undermine the foundations of Chris- 
tianity by attacking the Bible at every possible point, criticism of 
nationalistic sacred books brings down on the head of the hapless 
critic storms of violent protest and cries of “traitor.” And while the 
Rationalist critics of the Bible were met on their own grounds and 
decisively defeated by Christian apologists, the answer of nationalists 
to their critics takes the form of jail-sentences, fines, persecutions, 
and ostracism, if not exile. 

A ritual and ceremonial are not wanting to nationalism in its 
exaggerated form, and these are usually centered around the flag of 
the country concerned-——whether it be the Union Jack, or the Tricolor, 
or the Rising Sun or the Stars and Stripes; every country, too, has its 
national hymn, invariably martial in tone, Rule, Brittania, or the Mar- 
seillaise, or Deutschland Uber Alles, or The Star-Spangled Banner. 
The parallels could be extended indefinitely, all tending to show the 
exaggerated, and in some instances ridiculous lengths to which the 
virulent brand of nationalism has gone. At the same time, however, 
and nowhere more than in the United States, there has ever been 
vividly present to the large majority of sensible citizens a sanely- 
balanced love for, and genuine appreciation of national institutions 
and ideals, particularly as evinced in such epoch-making documents 
as the Declaration and the Constitution. 

The inconsistency of extreme nationalists is evinced in number- 
less ways. One of their weaknesses is a notable failure to observe 
the Gospel parable of the mote and the beam. There has recently oc- 
curred in some quarters in this country an indignant outburst against 
the action of some historians in writing biographies of certain Amer- 
ican heroes in which more than usual prominence was given to the 
human frailties and foibles of the characters concerned. Furiously 
indignant rebukes from press, platform, and pulpit were administered 
to the biographers, yet little effort was made to discover if by any 
chance the apparently derogatory statements might be historically 
true. At any rate, these statements were not complimentary to na- 
tional heroes—and therefore they must be untrue; such is nationalist 
logic. We are not concerned here with the question of the propriety 
of the biographers’ action—that is a problem for historiography. Yet 
it must be noted that among the historians most exacting in their 
demands for scientific accuracy of statement, scholars who cannot 
be said to be blinded by exaggerated nationalism, this practice has 
been widely condemned, since it too presents a distorted view of the 
individuals discussed. Whereas the nationalist offends by an effusive 
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hero-worship, the realist offends by an equally excessive iconoclasm ; 
and excess in either direction prevents a well-balanced view of the 
character and achievements of the subjects in question. 

It seems more than a mere coincidence that those who have been 
loudest in their denunciation of the “defamers” (?) of American 
heroes have been of the very ilk that is ever ready and willing to 
give full and uncritical credence to every wild tale ever concocted 
against, for example, the popes. No matter how wildly improbable 
or far-fetched a calumny may be hurled at the popes, pretending to 
reveal faults of their private lives, it is accepted without question. 
Historians of the nationalist stripe prattle much about “impartiality” 
in history-writing, when it is question of giving currency to vile 
stories concerning the popes, but let the same methods be applied to 
nationalist heroes, and there is no longer any mention of “impartial- 
ity.” Let a few facts be brought to light that picture some national 
hero as « human character, and as such, less magnificent than the 
legends and myths grown up around his name in the years since his 
death—and what an outcry goes up! Not only is the history de- 
nounced as false, but demands have actually been made for the life 
of the offending biographer. 

What, then, are we to think of this exaggerated, chauvinistic 
nationalism as a political and social philosophy? How does it con- 
form to or differ from Christian principles of morality? Only inso- 
far as it conforms to the one, true, unvarying standard set up by these 
principles can nationalism be regarded as a factor for good in the 
world today. And to the degree that it inculcates a sanely-balanced 
love of country, a laudable pride in the worthy and noble achieve- 
ments of one’s native land, a wholesome respect for and sympathetic 
understanding of, other countries and races and peoples, nationalism 
merits nothing but praise. But to the degree that it inculcates a 
distorted notion of the superiority of one’s nation in all particulars, 
with a corresponding contempt for and intolerance of all other na- 
tions, to the degree that it sets up the national state as the highest 
form of religion, and demands for it the highest form of loyalty, to 
the degree that it produces suspicion and jealousy of one nation by 
another, and thus leads inevitably to unjust wars, with their attend- 
ing misery, bloodshed, and suffering, nationalism is a curse and a 
menace to the peace of the world. It is this type of nationalism 
which must be purified, enlightened, and guided by Christian prin- 
ciples of morality, those broad principles of charity, justice, and 
peace, which when rightly understood, and whole-heartedly practised 
by men and nations lead straight to the goal of mutual understanding, 
sympathy, and toleration, “the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 
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Fz | O assist at an ordination to the priesthood is an event always 
(Gime) to be remembered. As the years roll by and the ordained 
 @) priest of God labors constantly in His vineyard, the remem- 

brance of the ordination day is fraught with happy recol- 
lections of work accomplished for the salvation of souls during the 
years that have passed since the ordaining bishop anointed his hands. 
To celebrate a silver jubilee of ordination is a time that well merits 
the attention of all. But how much greater is the degree of respect 
and appreciation for the priest who toils whole-heartedly for the 
cause of Holy Mother Church throughout five decades. The advent 
of his golden jubilee is an opportunity for considerable rejoicing and 
reflection on the almost infinite value of his apostolic efforts of 
fifty years. 

On April 3, 1927, in the Church of St. Patrick in New Orleans, 
the Most Reverend Julian Raymond Riveiro y Jacinto, of the Order 
of Preachers, Archbishop of Guatemala, celebrated his sacerdotal 
golden jubilee. He was assisted by the Rev. Raymond Carra, Rector 
of St. Patrick’s. Honoring the former Archbishop of Guatemala by 
their presence were the Most Rev. John W. Shaw, D. D., Archbishop 
of New Orleans, many Spanish Dominicans, several members of the 
clergy of the Archdiocese, and representatives of the governments of 
Central America. The jubilee sermon on “The Divinity of the 
Priesthood” was delivered by the Rev. Joseph L. Pastorelli, O. P., 
Pastor of St. Peter’s Church in Memphis, Tenn. Upon the invitation 
of the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., Provincial. 
and of Father Pastorelli, His Grace went to Memphis where, on 
May 8, his Dominican brethren of St. Peter’s parish had the distinc- 
tion of assisting the jubilarian in commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. 

Many interesting events have occured during his ministry, and 
one marvels at the courage he has displayed in overcoming the many 
obstacles that at various times confronted him. The Most Rev. 
Julian Raymond Riveiro y Jacinto was born on February 17, 1854, 
and while he was still in his very early years his mother passed away. 
Determined to produce worth while results, the young man dili- 
gently applied himself to his studies, and in 1867 entered the Con- 
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vent of St. Dominic at Guatemala. He received the white habit of 
the Friars Preachers in 1868. After a period of probabtion in the 
novitiate he was admitted to simple profession on February 2, 1871. 
In May, 1872, decrees were issued by the Republic of Guatemala by 
which all religious communities were suppressed, and any kind of 
monastic institution was prohibited. Deprived of the advantages of 
community life, the young Dominican was obliged to act without the 
guidance and spiritual direction of religious superiors. Throughout 
his course of studies, numerous inducements to enter the legal pro- 
fession were offered to him, but realizing the consequence of his vo- 
cation to the priesthood, he remained firm and demonstrated undev- 
iating loyalty to his ideal of becoming a Dominican. Not having 
made solemn profession, a requisite for ordination to the priesthood 
in the Order of Preachers, he applied for and obtained special per- 
mission from Pope Pius IX that he might receive Holy Orders while 
he was yet in simple vows. 

Archbishop Riveiro was ordained on April 3, 1877 in Honduras, 
at the age of twenty-three. In July of the same year he received the 
appointment as Chaplain of St. Dominic’s Church in Guatemala, and 
for thirty-seven years he served in this capacity, during which time 
he alone maintained St. Dominic’s Church and was the only member 
of the Dominican Order in Guatemala. Nearly the entire popula- 
tion of this Central American Republic adheres to the Roman Cath- 
olic faith and in ministering to the needs of these good people did the 
venerable Archbishop spend himself. Urged by a genuine Domini- 
can zeal and devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary and to her Rosary, 
he established the Society of the Living Rosary among his parish- 
ioners by forming bands, or circles, consisting of fifteen members, 
each of whom was obliged to say, not the whole Rosary during the 
week, but simply one decade each day, at the same time meditating 
on the mystery which would be assigned by lot. By this means the 
entire Rosary, or Psalter of Mary, would be said collectively by the 
members of each circle every day. He next introduced into Guatemala 
the devotion of the Perpetual Rosary, also called Our Lady’s Guard 
of Honor, the aim of which is to unite the members in such a way 
that, different hours of the day and night being assigned to each, 
some devoted watchers will ever be found in prayer and praise at 
Our Lady’s Shrine, telling their beads for the conversion of sinners, 
the relief of the dying, and the succor of the dead, and all in Mary’s 
blessed name. ‘These devotions have since been the most popular in 
Guatemala and practically all the Catholics are inscribed in one or 
more of the various societies and confraternities. That he might 
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bring his flock to a better understanding of the benefits obtained by 
enrollment in the noble Dominican family he organized a chapter of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic whose membership was soon num- 
bered by the hundreds. 

As an example to the people whose spiritual direction was en- 
trusted to his care he virtuously endured many hardships, and on 
several occasions he was the object of unfavorable edicts of the 
government. Because of his outstanding achievements as pastor of 
St. Dominic’s Church he soon gained recognition and, after his elec- 
tion to the archiepiscopal See of Guatemala, April 8, 1914, he was 
called to Rome where, on May 10, 1914, he was consecrated by Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, in the Church of the Minerva. Upon return- 
ing to his See in Central America he observed a decided change in 
the attitude of the government toward religious matters. His first 
official acts as Archbishop were to inaugurate a residence of the 
Dominicans in Guatemala, consisting of two priests and a lay brother, 
and to undertake and complete the first detailed visitation of the ter- 
ritory under his jurisdiction. Severe earthquakes which then de- 
stroyed the Cathedral and many churches in Guatemala proved to be 
a challenge to the new Archbishop which he readily accepted. En- 
couraged by a spirit of confidence in the divine assistance and by 
the cooperation of the citizenry of Guatemala, he launched a pro- 
gram of reconstruction that produced the most astounding results 
for the betterment of the disturbed conditions. 

3y his harmonious contacts with the people of every class he 
merited a privileged position in the esteem of all, and during his 
time as Archbishop he was never molested by the government and 
enjoyed the greatest respect of the civil authorities. After his res- 
ignation from the See, in deference to his successor, he left Guate- 
mala and took up his residence in New Orleans, Louisiana. While 
he has been living in this country he has repeatedly been requested 
to return to his former Archdiocese. Only very recently the govern- 
ment, through its representative, the Consul General of Guatemala 
at New Orleans, asked him to consider the matter of returning to 
Guatemala as its Archbishop. Though intensely interested in the 
cause of the Church in Central America he was forced to decline 
these proposals, for the strenuous activity of the last fifty years has 
somewhat impaired his health. At the age of seventy-three he is 
content to remain in the United States, imploring the divine pro- 
tection for his Catholics in Guatemala that they may ever remain 
faithful to the traditions their ancestors have established with His 
Grace, the Most Reverend Julian Raymond Riveiro y Jacinto, O. P., 
D. D., as their leader. 




















Mind and Personality. By William Brown, M. D., D. Sc. Pp. x-356. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

In this volume Dr. Brown presents a general view of personality 
considered in the light of relevant experimental sciences and of phi- 
losophy. By personality he means mental unity—the unity of the 
mind from every point of view. Science and philosophy are here 
closely interwoven, and yet well distinguished, for the scientific facts 
themselves stand independently of any philosophical theory that may 
be suggested by them or more or less explanatory of them. The vast 
amount of research that has been done in psychology, psychopa- 
thology and physiology—especially in physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem and in endocrinology—has resulted in a number of scientific con- 
clusions of great practical importance, and to these the author gives 
due recognition within the limits that he has imposed upon himself. 
Even from this point of view alone the book will repay a careful 
reading, for Dr. Brown is himself a physician and a practicing 
psycho-therapist. 

3ut to the student of philosophy the work is of especial interest 
because of the modern setting in which the author has placed some 
of the conclusions of Aristotelian and Scholastic psychology. His 
general idea of the relationship between science and philosophy is 
shown in the remark that, “What is first in philosophy is last in sci- 
ence’; and again when he says that, “Experimental science cannot 
either prove or disprove determinism.” In dealing with such ques- 
tions as the relation between the mind and the body, freedom, moral 
responsibility, mental unity and religion, he accepts or inclines toward 
Scholastic conclusions. Yet the author shows a general mistrust of 
the philosophic method, and his procedure suggests that he would 
have philosophy postpone its advance until science bids it go. How- 
ever, since it is the philosophy of Bergson to which he devotes special 
attention—with Kant frequently in mind—we hasten to add that in 
this case he is quite justified. 

With regard to the relation between the mind and the body, Dr. 
Brown prefers a theory of interaction to one of parallelism. Even 
though such a theory implies the acceptance of a soul that can be 
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regarded as distinct from the brain, still because it well explains the 
unity and utility of consciousness, and above all because it leaves hope 
for personal survival after death, it is preferable. Materialism of 
course is absurd, and, according to the author, it alone must be defi- 
nitely rejected. We look in vain for any consideration of the theory 
involving a substantial unity between the soul and the body. 

The chapter on volition is well developed from the point of view 
of experimental psychology. As a consequence the autonomy of the 
will does not stand out in bold relief, but rather the impediments to 
freedom. The author at once dismisses any doctrine of free-will, 
and supports the principle of relevance or sufficient reason. “What- 
ever occurs in the mind is relevant to what has occurred before and 
what is occurring simultaneously,’—though this is very different 
from saying that events in consciousness are mechanically determined. 
“A man acts freely so far as he is true to himself and so far as he is 
acting in accordance with the principles developed in his individual 
life and according to his own personality. So that in the theoretically 
normal person responsibility is a self-evident fact. A person is re- 
sponsible to himself, therefore he is responsible to others.” - But of 
course this responsibility is lessened in cases of mental disease. 

The question of mental unity is much discussed among the ex- 
perimental psychologists, and although Dr. Brown does not consider 
that unity is proved, still he regards it as a high probability. “Un- 
doubtedly we are multiple as well as unitary, but the feeling of unity 
is certainly there at every moment of consciousness.” Elsewhere he 
says that the unity is more fundamental than the multiplicity. Men- 
tal abnormality is a matter of the mind and body, rather than of the 
mind alone. We may even believe that it is the result of a defective 
instrument, and that the afflicted one may in death regain freedom 
and the true self. 

Against the objection that religion is an infantile thing—a re- 
gression to primitive credulity and the faith of a young child—Dr. 
Brown answers that this is an attempt to explain the normal by the 
abnormal. Moreover in his experience, religious convictions are 
strengthened by psychoanalysis, instead of being weakened as the 
Freudians maintain, for the foundation of religion, which is the 
relation of the creature to the Creator, is eminently sound. Religion 
is essential to mental health. It is the most important thing in life. 

So far, and but little further, can the scientist go. Dr. Brown 
leaves us in doubt as to what he considers is the nature of the soul, 
and does not attempt to give a conclusive answer to the problem of 
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immortality. However, he believes that survival may some day be 
scientifically proved. Worthy of note also is the fact that in the 
chapter on “Mysticism” there is no distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural. We should suggest this as an answer to the 
serious difficulty of why so many people are unable to verify in them- 
selves the mystical experience enjoyed by St. Teresa. W. H. K. 





The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson. With introduction and 
notes by Gilbert Chinard. Pp. 403. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. $4.00. 


The publication of Jefferson’s Commonplace Book, which up to 
this time has existed only in its original manuscript form among the 
Jeffersonian papers in the Library of Congress, should be of great 
interest to students of American history and perhaps of no little im- 
portance in determining the origin of the principles embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence. The book was written while Jefferson 
was a student of the law, and contains extracts from his readings on 
law and government. In publishing this work Dr. Chinard has listed, 
by titles only, those items which refer to law, but has reproduced 
verbatim all entries pertaining to political theories, hence the volume 
“may well be considered as the source-book and repertory of Jef- 
ferson’s ideas on government.” 


To the work of Jefferson, the editor has prefixed an introduction, 
helpful and indispensable to the average student, in which he places 
the compilation of practically every item at a date prior to the year 
1776. His conclusions as to the influences at work in the formation 
of Jefferson’s political theories are generally sound. Rightly does 
he place on Jefferson’s shoulders part of the responsibility “for the 
creation of the legend which represents the American Constitution 
as an inspired and almost miraculous document.” In his latter days 
Jefferson evidently forgot how assiduously he himself, one of the 
Nation’s builders, had delved into the past to investigate laws an 
civil institutions, but this in no wise detracts from his greatness or 
the originality of America’s political venture. We might add, too, 
that these investigations caused him to attribute to primitive Anglo- 
Saxon institutions more freedom and a more perfect form of organ- 
ization than modern scholars can be persuaded to admit. Indeed he 
seems to have anticipated the “Nordic superiority” myth by more 
than a century. 

Nor can we agree with Dr. Chinard when he says, “The ultimate 
source of ideas which were proclaimed ‘undeniable and self-evident’ 
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is after all of little importance.” In view of the deliberate attempts 
to read the theory of the Contrat Social into the political structure ot 
our government, it is essential from an ethical standpoint, and for 
the stability of our institutions, to establish that the Fathers of the 
Republic built on no such philosophically false and historically in- 
correct theory as the Contrat Social. On this point the Commonplace 
Book is quite definite. But on the positive side—from what source 
or sources did Jefferson draw his principles—the present work seems 
at first sight rather to make the question more complicated. Hence 
we look forward to the companion volume, now in preparation, which 
will contain Jefferson’s extracts from ancient and modern phi- 


losophers. J. B. W. 


Universal Knowledge. A Dictionary and Encyclopedia of Arts and Sci- 
ences, History and Biography, Law, Literature, Religions, Nations, 
Races, Customs and Institutions. Edited by Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., 
D. D.; Conde B. Pallen, Ph. D., LL. D.; Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; 
James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. D.; John J. Wynne, S. J., S. T. D.; as- 
sisted by numerous collaborators. Twelve volumes. Volume One, A-Az 
New York: The Universal Knowledge Foundation. $75.00 (and higher) 
per set 


The appearance of a new edition of some well-known encyclo- 
pedia has become of such common occurrence that it no longer excites 
us, but the publication of an entirely new work is something of an 
event. We welcome Universal Knowledge. True, as yet but one 
volume of this storehouse of information has appeared, but it prom- 
ises well for the set. This is an encyclopedia of the dictionary type 
(as opposed to the treatise or monograph type) designed for the gen- 
eral reading public. Every encyclopedic work has some distinctive 
characteristic: the ““New International” is noted for its literary qual- 
ity and its vastness; “Americana” for its scientific and technical 
superiority; “‘Nelson’s” for its loose-leaf feature; and “Britannica” 
for its British bias. Universal Knowledge is to be commended on 
its suitability for the general reader, on its conciseness, and on its 
thorough newness. Its articles are short, clear, and to the point; its 
whole outlook is that of today. 

A book of this nature is not generally regarded as casual reading, 
but it is a pleasure to leaf through this Volume A and to dip in here 
and there under an attractive heading. We can play our own game 
of “Now you answer this one.” Did you know that “A” is not the 
first letter in every language? Did you know that Abyssinia is known 
only as Ethopia by its own citizens? Is there a difference between 
the “Apple of Discord” and the “Apple of Sodom’? Do you remem- 
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ber much about Alcock, the aviator who flew across the Atlantic a 
few years ago? All these are “A” subjects. 

Nor will prolonged reading prove fatiguing. The paper is ex- 
cellent and the type large. In fact, this new encyclopedia is highly 
satisfactory and will without doubt enjoy immediate popularity. The 
only desire that we might voice is that in succeeding volumes the 
illustrations be more numerous. There is a generous number of full- 
page plates, but we should like also to see small cuts introduced 
throughout the text. The paper is of high enough quality to carry 
them. 

It is a great satisfaction that at last a general encyclopedia has 
appeared which along with other important topics, treats Catholic 
subjects in their true proportions. P. A Ss. 





Federal and State School Administration. By William A. Cook. Pp. xvi- 
373. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.75. 


Adult Education. By Joseph K. Hart. Pp. xiii-341. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $2.75. 


Professor Cook in his text-book, prepared for those who are 
beginning their initial work in the study of school-administration in 
the United States, gives us a complete scheme and survey of this 
important problem in this country of ours today, especially in regard 
to our public schools. In doing this, he not only shows the relations 
that exist between national and state regulations, but also the various 
administrative operations of the Nation, state, county, city and rural 
district, past and present. He endeavors to give a brief historical 
account of the many topics treated, to define each, and then enumerate 
their advantages and disadvantages. The Smith-Hughes, Smith- 
Lever, and Sterling-Reed Bills; Kindergarten; Free Text Books; 
The Bible; Centralization; Certification; Standardization—these 
are some of the issues analyzed. The work exhibits deep research. 
Many up-to-date facts from every State in the Union and our Pos- 
sessions are shown, along with a few references to the activities of 
school affairs in foreign nations. At the end of each chapter is a list 
of Questions and Problems, which should make it a desired book for 
teachers and those in charge of schools. The author hopes it will 
create a better spirit of understanding between the administrators 
and teachers, because many of the teachers being turned out of train- 
ing schools receive no training in administration and its purpose. 

In some instances, the author fails to distinguish between the 
rights of citizens, as citizens, to educate their children according to 
their conscience, a right recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. Again, he seems at times to be prejudiced against 
private schools, for example, the Oregon School Case, for he does 
not set forth the facts in their true light. 

In Adult Education, some educational functions of the last cen- 
tury and a half are reviewed and criticized with a twofold purpose: 
first, that our present system, method, and standards of education 
should be revised, and secondly, that a system of education should be 
adopted which will include adults. In discussing this “new” prob- 
lem, the author avoids laying down for us definite means to bring 
about this desired change. Instead, he busies himself in devoting 
much of his work to the remedy, which is to be had through sociology 
and psychology. He shows the results of the Folk Schools of Den- 
mark, in which country, the author studied the operation of the Dan- 
ish schools, and informs us that “It does not follow that like results 
can be obtained elsewhere; but some critical gain to our educational 
understanding will surely come from a closer knowledge of these 
schools . . . and their methods.” (Page 269). 

Intemperate statements about the Middle Ages, couched in gen- 
eral terms, that are too general to mislead the ordinary thinking man, 
reflect upon the author, who is not fully prepared for the task 
at hand. Besides being pessimistic quite frequently, he seems to 
believe, from foot-notes quoted, that the Jesuits taught that the end 
justifies the means. J. A. O’D. 


Essentials of Public Speaking. By Warren C. DuBois. Pp. 268. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.00. 


The Elements of Speech. By J. M. O'Neill and A. T. Weaver. Pp. viii- 
477. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $2.80. 
The Speech Arts. By Alice Evelyn Craig. Pp. 500. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 

Warren C. DuBois, instructor of public speaking at the New 
York University, has written a brief but comprehensive volume on 
the Essentials of Public Speaking. It is a summary of what he has 
taught for the past fourteen years in the fundamentals of effective 
speaking. This book will be found very helpful by those who have 
not the time to study text-books on the subject. None of the im- 
portant elements of the orator’s art are neglected. Some of the 
chapters deal with the consideration of the audience, purposes of 
speaking, preparation of the speech, and the various aspects of de- 
livery which are treated with skill and precision. 

As a text-book for one who wishes to begin at the very first 
rung of the oratorical ladder The Elements of Speech constitutes a 
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splendid work from which the novice may draw fruitful information. 
The authors do not claim that this is a text-book on public speaking 
exclusively, but concerns itself with the private speech of the student 
as well as his public speech. The fundamental principles that the 
student should apply to his own speech are carefully set down. Much 
attention has been given to the mechanics of speech, speech compo- 
sition, types of speech and the kinds of public speeches. 

The Speech Arts is a text-book of oral English which has for 
its purpose the development of self-expression in platform speaking, 
platform reading, story-telling, conversation, dramatics, debating and 
open forum discussion. The book provides for a complete four year 
course in the speech arts. A valuable feature of the work is the 
combination of theory with abundant selections for practice also 
exercises and drills that are important if the student hopes for re- 
sults. The author has written this work as a result of a number of 


years of experience as teacher of English and the speech arts in 
high schools. H. H. 





Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By 
John Joseph Mangan. Two Volumes. Pp. xv-404 and vi-427. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $10.00. 


Erasmus has ever been a source of profound study for all stu- 
dents of the Renaissance. The life, character and influence of the 
Schoolmaster of Europe provides a theme for scholar and historian. 
Many have attempted this herculean task, but few have avoided the 
extremes of over-praise or antipathy. Preconceived ideas, preju- 
dices, predilections or antipathies necessarily prove fatal to an un- 
biased judgment. This is especially true of such a variously esti- 
mated man as Erasmus. 

In his study of the life and activities of Erasmus, Dr. Mangan 
permits Erasmus to speak for himself. This is made possible by an 
almost constant reproduction of his letters, or quotations from these, 
entailing a toilsome burden of translation. Historical sidelights im- 
part color and interest to the narrative. From time to time the read- 
er’s attention is drawn to the medical aspect of Erasmus’ life. The 
author’s knowledge of pathology and psychology serves to explain 
many of Erasmus’ otherwise inexplicable actions. In this as well as 
in many other aspects, this work is a distinct contribution to Eras- 
mian literature. Moreover, we observe the clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the two Erasmuses, the scholar and the controversialist. “As 
a scholar he was perhaps the most wonderful the world has ever 
known; as a reformer of Church doctrine he has left little trace.” 
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Fresh efforts are still needed to understand the sixteenth century and 
the Renaissance. 

This work promises itself as a landmark in Erasmian literature. 
It, moreover, recommends itself for its engaging style, attractive 
format and its scientific treatment throughout. j.c. BD. 


The Eucharistic Priest. By the Most Reverend A. H. M. Lepicier, O. S. M. 
Pp. 218. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.00. 


The Eucharist, Law and Practice. By Canon P. Durieux, S. T. D., J. C. D. 
Translated by the Reverend Oliver Dolphin. Pp. 239. Minn: Rev. 
Oliver Dolphin, $2.10. 


Every priest will find The Eucharistic Priest a valuable help to 
inspire and arouse a deep and lasting devotion to the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. In this book to the doctrine of sound theology is added all the 
higher motives for true affection toward the Eucharist. No semi- 
narian or priest can read this book without being enlightened and 
drawn to a more intimate union with our Eucharistic King, whose 
Heart is the center of all priestly life. It vividly portrays the great 
debt of gratitude the priest owes to the Eucharist for his vocation, 
for untold graces and especially for the grace of perseverence in the 
priestly life. 

By his clarity and uniqueness of style, by his learned and rev- 
erential exposition of St. Thomas’ teaching on the Eucharist, and by 
his deep personal devotion, the Archbishop of Tarsus has contributed 
a lasting book that merits deep consideration on the part of every 
priest. One can turn to any page and find rich food for thought and 
affection. It has been written, as every book of this kind should be 
written, after years of study, meditation, and experience. There is 
not a line of idle sentiment in it, not a sentence that could offend 
the deepest affections founded on solid doctrine. It will arouse 
courage and strengthen hope in the seminarian, it will establish 
Eucharistic faith, love and zeal in the newly ordained priest, and it 
will fill with gratitude the heart of the faithful priest who has per- 
severed in union with his Eucharistic Master. 

Inseparably united to the theology of and devotion toward the 
Eucharist is the law directing its external administration. Canon P. 
Durieux makes this law easy to learn in his new book The Eucharist, 
Law and Practice. By the aid of such a clear, orderly concise work, 
arranged in conformity with the new code, difficulties arising in con- 
nection with the celebration of Mass and the administration of Holy 
Communion may be quickly solved. It will save time and labor in 
endless and often fruitless research. Those who find it difficult to 
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review their theology in Latin will find this work a great help and 
consolation. While the book is written in the didactic form, the 
author has skilfully avoided all dryness that usually accompanies 
this style. 

Without doubt The Eucharist, Law and Practice, will assist 
priests to perform the most sacred ceremonies of their ministry with 
greater care, and at the same time, increase their respect for all that 
relates to the honor due to the Eucharist. We congratulate the trans- 
lator for his conscientious work. I. M. R. 





Declining Liberty and Other Papers. By John A. Ryan, D. D., LL. D. Pp. 
x-350. New York: The Macmillian Company. $4.00. 


Legion is the number of books, essays, magazines and news- 
paper articles discussing, criticizing, and attempting to evaluate pub- 
lic affairs and the political, economic and social problems facing the 
country today. Much that is being written is one-sided and prag- 
matic or propagandist in tone; yet much, too, is a sincere effort to 
find a satisfactory solution. Of the latter class, much fails of its 
purpose because of some or other fundamental defect in the philos- 
ophy of the writer. The present’ volume labors under no such handi- 
cap, for it is based on the only solid foundation that will insure a just 
and lasting solution of the problems discussed; namely, Catholic 
principles of morality and ethics, which in turn are but the divine 
law applied to questions of every-day life. 

The author’s standing as a Catholic economist and sociologist is 
beyond cavil; his long experience in his chosen field renders him 
peculiarly well qualified to discuss public affairs. The present work 
is a collection of twenty-nine papers from his pen that have already 
appeared in sixteen different publications, seven of them Catholic, 
nine not Catholic. Altogether they form the sanest, most detached 
and balanced discussion of American problems that has yet appeared 
in print. Thoughtless critics will take sharp issue with many of the 
author’s conclusions, for reasons economic or political, but on moral 
and ethical grounds, which in the last analysis are unescapable cri- 
teria, most of these conclusions are well-nigh unanswerable. To 
mention but a few of the papers, they include such a wide variety of 
subjects as the cancellation of war debts; the moral aspects of pro- 
hibition; equal rights for women; public ownership of public utili- 
ties; the use of the injunction in labor disputes; divorce; birth- 
control, etc. The author’s platform of political, economic and social 
reform is summed up in the paper “If I Were President,” which is 
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the most genuinely-constructive and forward-looking platform yet 
put forward by a competent observer of American life. a es 





Le Livre De Job. By the Reverend Paul Dhorme, O. P. Pp. clxxviii-611. 
Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 100 fr. 


The Book of Job is listed among the poetical books of the Bible, 
and is arranged in the form of a drama. The principal character, 
Job, is a Jewish patriarch, whom God permits to be tormented by 
the devil in order to try his virtue. The substance of the book con- 
sists in a dialogue between Job and his three friends. Since its object 
is concerned chiefly with the cause of the afflictions which contin- 
ually beset the just man, it has always been extremely interesting. 
But at the same time it has offered many difficulties, which exegetes 
of all ages have attempted to explain. The dramatic form of the 
narrative distinguishes it from the rest of the Bible, but often the 
change of thought is difficult to follow. Add to this, the irregularity 
of style—the prologue and epilogue being in prose, the body of the 
book in verse—and some idea can be had of the task confronting the 
scholar. 

Pere Dhorme of the Order of Preachers has submitted to schol- 
ars a technical commentary on the Book of Job, with an ample intro- 
duction, written in a simple, intelligible style. He faces the many 
problems squarely, and explains them in a way that is most plausible 
and convincing. This work is the fruit of many years of study and 
research, and carries with it the wide reputation and authority which 
the author has gained for himself among scriptural scholars the world 
over. Having taught for many years at the Biblical School of Jeru- 
salem in the Dominican Convent of St. Stephen, Pere Dhorme soon 
succeeded its celebrated founder, Pere Lagrange, as Director. A 
commentary coming as it does from a man so eminent in his field as 
Pere Dhorme certainly merits the praise already accorded it. U. B. 





The Bridal Wreath. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Norwegiati 
by C. Archer and J. S. Scott. Pp. 337. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00 


The Mistress of Husaby. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Charles Archer. Pp. 371. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


The Cross. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Norwegian by Charles 
Archer. Pp. 386. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


In this trilogy Sigrid Undset has accomplished a remarkable feat, 
She has made fourteenth century Norway live in all its vigour and 
strength. Without the least pedantry, she makes one forget the vast 
amount of research necessary for such a work by presenting the man- 
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ners and customs of the times so naturally. The Norwegians were 
but a few generations removed from paganism, and now and again 
some of the old practices creep out, but all in all their Christianity was 
a living faith, seeing sin for what it was, and far removed from 
Puritanism. Not only is the principal character perfectly drawn but 
all the others that flash across the story are vital and human. 

In The Bridal Wreath we watch Kristin Lavransdatter grow 
from childhood to ardent young womanhood, stubborn of will, and 
finally gaining her parents’ unwilling consent to marry her clandestine 
lover, Erlend. 

In The Mistress of Husaby we follow Kristin to her new home 
and through the first years of married life until Erlend’s wildness 
and folly lose him everything save life itself, and even this he owes 
to Kristin’s devotion and the magnanimous friendship of Simon 
Darre to whom she had broken her betrothal for love of Erlend. 

In The Cross we see Kristin, returned to her old home, bring- 
ing up her brood of children with little help from Erlend, unable to 
reconcile himself to his broken fortunes. Then comes the tragic 
yet trivial death of Erlend, and Kristin herself is finally replaced as 
mistress by her daughter-in-law. “She had not come to God with 
her garland, nor with her sins and sorrows, not so long as the world 
held a drop of sweetness to mix in her cup. But she came now, now 
she had learned that the world is like a tavern where he who has 
naught more to spend is cast out at the door.” It is a story of sin and 
expiation, of one who loved not wisely but too well and who must pay 
the inevitable penalty. 

Perhaps it is too early to place this work among the classics, the 
devil’s advocate not having time to formulate his objections, but for 
sheer literary merit it is of the stuff from which classics come. 

C. M. R. 





DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY: Cogent, persuasive, and sublime in parts, 
is A Modern Plea for Christianity, by Louis de Launay, translated by 
Selden P. Delany, D. D., in which the author endeavors to take “those bitten 
by the serpent of doubt and scepticism” and lead them by the hand to the thresh- 
old of the Church. Yet the terminology of the book is very loose in parts, 
due perhaps to the translation, or to the audience in view. Several erroneous 
passages occur, as on page 116 where the Christian Church is said to have in- 
stituted the sacrament of Penance, and on page 117 where it is stated that 
absolution must be supplemented by perfect contrition and without it has no 
effect. The year 60 as the date of St. John’s Gospel is evidently a misprint. 
The book, however, must have its appeal even to those against whom it was 
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written, the defenders of the theory that science and religion are in conflict. 
(Macmillan, $2.25). 

Every pastor is only too well acquainted with the many intricate and per- 
plexing problems which may be presented to him in regard to the sacrament 
of Matrimony, not to mention the vast extent of ordinary. knowledge which 
he must have on every phase of this difficult subject. Canon Durieux, in his 
work, The Busy Pastor’s Guide on Matrimony, translated into English by 
Rev. Oliver Dolphin, has produced, in most orderly and helpful arrangement, 
a guide which will receive a cordial welcome from those whose absorbing care 
of souls demands a handbook of ready information on Catholic matrimonial 
legislation. His almost continual citation of canon law, together with ample 
annotations and numerous recent decisions handed down by the Commission 
for the Interpretation of the Code, make this little work a satisfactory and 
trustworthy staff for every shepherd of the flock. (Dolphin, $2.10). 

It will be a source of enlightenment and deep interest to the general reader 
to become acquainted with a number of erroneous ideas, that many suppose to 
be the teaching of the Church. Conde B. Pallen in his recent work, As Man 
to Man, which is a collection of dialogues, exposes and refutes these false 
notions in a congenial, conversational and intelligible way so that they are 
easily grasped by the ordinary reader. The book is filled with many anecdotes 
and apt illustrations showing the reasonableness of the doctrine of the Church 
and the prejudices that hinder the sincere thinker after truth from under- 
standing the Catholic Faith. It is an excellent volume in assisting the Cath- 
olic layman in becoming better acquainted with the doctrine of his holy faith 
and this, coupled with the valuable information it affords him to impart to 
those outside the fold, should obtain for it a wide circulation amongst Catholic 
readers. (Macmillan, $2.50). 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, translated by H. Rackham, 
M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is another worth- 
while addition to the Loeb Classical Library. Along with the English trans- 
lation, the Greek text, based on that of Bekker is given. A complete index, 
frequent notes and references together with marginal summaries of the con- 
tents of the text, prove very helpful to the reader in his endeavor to follow 
the teaching of the great philosopher. (Putnam’s). 

The movement for a well-instructed laity as a factor in spreading Cath- 
olicity has long since passed the experiment stage in England. The Rev. 
Henry Keane, S. J., has added his contribution to the work in the form of a 
Primer of Moral Philosophy. The book is precisely what it is meant to 
be “a short text-book for those just beginning Moral Philosophy ... a 
clear-cut outline showing whence the subject starts and where it goes to.” 
Brevity has not cost the sacrifice of clarity and the essentials of Catholic 
ethics are concisely set forth stripped of details so often disheartening to be- 
ginners. While written especially for Study Clubs, the book will prove 
valuable to anyone desiring a compendium of ethics from a Catholic view- 
point. (Kenedy, $1.20). 

Saint Basil—The Letters, translated by Roy J. Deferrari, Ph. D., is 
the first of a four-volume series. The present volume includes letters one to 
fifty-eight. The letters of St. Basil have both an historical and literary inter- 
est. A former translation of them, by B. Jackson, appeared in the second 
series of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VIII. Jackson, however, 
used the old text, and made a very free translation. Dr. Deferrari, on the 
other hand, has made a critical text, and has given a literal, yet smooth, trans- 
lation. It reflects the clarity, simplicity and force of the original without 
prejudice to grace and ease in the English. The fact that it appears in the 
Loeb series is a sufficient recommendation for its value as a piece of schol- 
arship. (Putnam’s). 
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DEVOTIONAL, INSTRUCTIONAL: A Week With Christ the 
King, by Sister Mary Gertrude, A. M.,is a neat little volume of ninety-eight 
pages on Catholic devotions. The author treats in a very practical way the 
various devotions tradionally assigned to each day of the week. Sunday is 
devoted to the Blessed Trinity; Monday to the Holy Souls; Tuesday to the 
Angels; Wednesday to St. Joseph; Thursday to Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament; Friday to the Passion of Our Lord; and Saturday to His Blessed 
Mother, thereby embracing the principal devotions of our holy religion. In 
this work the author also has skilfully linked a popular and practical treatise 
on one of the seven sacraments to each of these devotions, thus making it a 
useful and instructive volume for the Catholic laity. (Macmillan, $0.40). 

Our materialistic age begets a corresponding necessity for the bringing of 
the supernatural into our daily lives. Meditations on the life of Our Lady is 
the means offered in Mois De Marie, by Father Alexis de Barbezieux, 
O. M., Cap. In this excellent work we follow Mary from the Annunciation 
to Pentecost, viewing all in the light of the Gospel narrative. The sim- 
plicity of style manifested in the meditations is well suited to a biography 
of Our Lady. (Tequi, 10 fr.) 

In Le Baiser De Saint Francois et De Saint Dominique, Rev. Elias 
Maire has summarized in convenient form the parallels and contrasts between 
the twin religious families of St. Francis and St. Dominic, the beginnings and 
history of each, their respective ideals and characteristics, with a short sketch 
of each First, Second and Third Order. It should prove to be useful espe- 
cially for the Tertiaries of both Orders in making the one better known to 
the other, and for all who desire a convenient outline sketch of the two great 
mendicant Orders. (Lethielleux, 3 fr.). 

Would that the letters of the great St. Catherine of Siena were more 
widely known and read! They are so human, so living, so full of love for 
God and neighbor. They are the letters of a wise counsellor, a prudent 
judge, rich in practical common sense, yet in all, letters of a kind mother to 
her children. Readers conversant with French may now enjoy some of the 
Saint’s choicest letters in Les plus belles lettres de Sainte Catherine de 
Sienne, translated by Paul-Henri Michel, with a foreword by Father 
Gillet, O. P. (Lethielleux, 10 fr.). 

There runs a spirit of joyousness, a triumphant hope throughout the pages 
of Cresting the Ridge, by a Sister of Notre Dame. The chapters are 
brief, yet complete. The style is buoyant, at times soaring to lyric. Such 
chapters as “Sunlight and Shadow,” “Vast Possessions,” and “Broken Trysts” 
have a message for us all who “are on our way to God” striving toward the 
eternal hills. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

A new life of Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, proposing the Little Flower 
as a model of young girls, is L’Etoile du Carmel, by Jacques D’Ars. The 
book must have an appeal to all, but especially to those to whom it is in a 
particular manner dedicated. The simple and reverent pen of the author does 
justice to her whom Pope Pius XI called “this dear Star.” A feature is the 
section with her poems in the original. (Lethielleux, 8 fr.). 

The Imitation of Christ, translated and edited from a newly discovered 
manuscript, by Albert Hyma, author of The Christian Renaissance. Dr. 
Hyma is of the school that contends that Thomas a’Kempis was the com- 
piler of the Imitation, and that the Imitation, as we know it, contains additions 
which he (a’Kempis) made to Books III and IV. Hence, according to Dr. 
Hyma, the present edition is, in reality, not the Jmitation of a’Kempis, but 
formed the basis of a’Kempis’ compilation. There is no doubt but what the 
Imitation proper was produced in the house of the Brethren of the Common 
Life in Deventer. To what extent a’Kempis is the author will never be fully 
known, as the arguments drawn up in favor of Dr. Hyma’s position are based 
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largely on internal evidence which is rarely conclusive and wholly satisfactory. 
Those who have used the J/mitation in its entirety, as we have it, will probably 
prefer it for devotional purposes. However, Dr. Hyma is to be commended 
and congratulated on the dignified and scholarly way in which he has brought 
forth this edition. We are still expectantly awaiting his edition of Groote’s 
unpublished letters. (Century, $2.50). 4 

Ecclesiastical Training, by Cardinal Bourne, is a short treatise on 
the spiritual formation of aspirants to the priesthood. The purpose of a sem- 
inary, the nature of the spiritual training for which it essentially exists, the 
various means of training, obstacles and motives, are dealt with in a well or- 
dered, clear-cut manner, that keeps essentials in the foreground. The treatise 
reflects the author’s observations, experience and thought of thirty years in 
connection with the training of aspirants to the priesthood. The reader is im- 
pressed throughout with the dignity and high calling of the priest, as a minister 
“of the real and mystical bodies of Christ.” The volume may be profitably 
read by seminarians, priests and those who have the responsibility of training 
young men for the priesthood. Chapter III and the “Allocution on Mental 
Prayer” are worthy of especial praise and commendation. (Benziger). 

What is the Catholic teaching on “Faith,” “Miracles,” “Papal Infalli- 
bility,” “The Bible,” “Marriage,” “Divorce,” “Birth Control?” These and 
similar questions are in the mind and frequently on the lips of many sin- 
cere non-Catholic inquirers. They are questions the Catholic layman or 
woman should know how to answer. To supply this necessary informa- 
tion, Father Scott, S. J., has published his very practical volume, Things 
Catholics are Asked About. Unfortunately, in his article on “The Rosary,” 
the author fails to mention the true Catholic tradition with regard to the 
origin of the Rosary, namely, the revealing of it by the Blessed Mother 
herself to St. Dominic. (Kenedy, $1.50). 

SCIENCE, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL: The growing interest in the 
application of Christian and particularly Catholic principles to modern in- 
dustry ought to receive further encouragement from Father Harrington's 
book, Catholicism, Capitalism or Communism. It contains a detailed and 
well-documented account of the doctrine of the Catholic Church which has 
been effectively applied to industrial and social conditions in the past and can 
be depended upon to solve the modern difficulties which have arisen out of our 
increasing mania for bigger business and its consolidation in fewer hands. It 
was Father Harrington’s purpose to provide the employer and workingman 
with a definite expression of Catholic principles and to offset the common 
notion that the Church is the secret ally of Capitalism. (Lohmann, $2.50). 

Considering a particular aspect of the larger field covered by Father Har- 
rington, Mr. Chesterton in The Outline of Sanity continues to indict Big 
Business and to demolish Socialism. The book is a collection of controversial 
articles which he has made over to form a “grammar of Distributism.” Mr. 
Chesterton has long contended that the institution of Private Property is 
rapidly being supplanted by the institution of Private Enterprise, and that it 
can be restored only by an application of the principles of distributive justice. 
It is the belief of many that the Distributive State would effect such an ad- 
justment and G. K. with his customary incisiveness outlines the approach to 
this much-desired form of sanity. (Dodd, $2.50). 

The beatification of the eminent Jesuit Cardinal, Bellarmine, four years 
ago seems to have brought out more clearly the fact that his teachings on 
popular sovereignty exerted a very probable influence upon Jefferson in formu- 
lating the principles embodied in the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The latest work bearing on this subject, Democracy and Bellar- 
mine, by John C. Rager, S. T. D., admirably presents in popular form 
the political teachings of this great sixteenth-century theologian. That Bellar- 
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mine formulated his doctrine upon principles ever inculcated by the Church 
and clearly enunciated by the great Scholastics of the thirteenth century, is 
sufficiently stated but not so thoroughly developed as might be desired. His 
influence, however, on his own and succeeding generations in behalf of popular 
sovereignty, as against the divine right theory, is made quite evident. If widely 
circulated among those who seem to see conflict between Catholic teaching and 
American democracy, this work should convince any fair-minded man that the 
opposition is fictitious since American democracy is Catholic in principle and 
very probably Catholic in origin. (Rager: Shelbyville, Ind.). 

From the blurb on the jacket of The Teaching of the Early Church on 
the Use of Wine and Strong Drink, by Irving Woodworth Raymond 
one would expect to find here an Early-Church apology for “the prohibition 
of alcoholic drinks.’ Such, however, is not the case. The author has treated 
his subject from the standpoint of an historian. First he considers, rather ex- 
tensively, the “Jewish and Hellenistic-Roman backgrounds,” showing, from 
various sources consulted, the prevailing opinion of these peoples with regard 
to the use and abuse of wine and intoxicating liquors. Then he proceeds to 
the teaching of the Early Church on this question. He notes the words and 
actions of the Divine Founder relative to the subject, the teaching of St. Paul, 
the early Fathers, and other contemporary sources. From all, the thesis is 
evident: wine is a creature of God, good in itself, and made for the use of 
man; but its abuse, which leads to drunkenness and other crimes, is always to 
be condemned. The idea of “prohibition,” as we know it, is wholly foreign 
to the mind of the Early Church. The ideal then, as it has always been, with 
reference to the use of “wine and strong drink,” was the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtue of Temperance. Despite a noticeable lack of Catholic references. 
this work on a peculiar subject, dealing with a distinctly Catholic epoch, is 
very fair and very sane. (Columbia University Press, $3.00). 

On the Trail of Ancient Man, by Roy Chapman Andrews, is a de- 
scriptive account of the work carried on by the Asiatic Expedition of 1922, 
1923, and 1925. The author has done a creditable service in bringing to the 
attention of the public, knowledge of the significant work which this expedi- 
tion has carried on in the interests of science throughout the past five years. 
The desert lands of Mongolia have been forced to reveal many important facts 
to scientific inquiry due to the labors of the men who made up this important 
expedition. What they were, the author tells us in his interesting narrative. 
He writes in a conversational style. He helps us to see what he saw. He 
introduces us to new facts. Abundant illustrations add to the merit of the 
work. (Putnam’s). 

Henshaw Ward, author of Evolution for John Doe, leads his readers on 
new journeys in his latest book, Exploring the Universe. He lets us peer 
through strange instruments and lurk in unfrequented laboratories where we 
discover some of the incredible wonders of nature not generally perceived by 
men. In the realms of matter he opens our eyes to hidden marvels of astron- 
omy, geology, meteorology, and chemistry. In the realms of living things he 
helps us stalk the cell through the tree, in our own body, and through gen- 
erations in that succession termed heredity. He even assists us to look into to- 
morrow, glancing at the future of radio, of relativity, and of science in gen- 
eral. Mr. Ward has a happy knack of visualizing scientific facts in non-tech- 
nical pictures. He is to be commended on his intellectual honesty. He is not 
blind to the limitations of science and he is frank enough to point out these 
limitations as well as his own prejudices and prepossessions where these have 
entered in. Much of his discussion on the classification of the sciences could 
have been condensed and clarified by the use of a few scholastic distinctions. 
No long disquisition is needed to convince anyone that sociology, ethics, and 
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theology, for instance, are not sciences of the same kind as astronomy or 
chemistry. (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 

Much has been written of China, the fascinating mystery of the Orient. 
All wish to know the land upon whose people the eyes of today’s world are 
focussed. Abel Bonnard in his creation, In China, has. united, with re- 
markable deftness, absorbing interest and revealing information. It is 
a travel-told study in which the author with an artist’s touch paints the char- 
acter, life, religion and art of a people so little understood. In addition, the 
author unravels the tangled skein of facts and factors responsible for the 
birth of China’s present crisis, with the parts played by the foreign powers 
of the world. All is woven into an absorbing whole. This production won 
the Grand Literary Prize granted by the French Academy. (Dutton, $3.50). 

A solid work based entirely on facts appears at an opportune moment, just 
when our “philosophers” have about finished guessing about the suicide problem. 
Moreover, it is in a binding that will keep the price from being prohibitive ; 
it has the look of business, no ornamentation or waste space. The Appendices, 
a rather complex set of statistical tables, are exceptionally well done. No 
college library, nor scientific circle, can be complete without a copy of The 
Suicide Problem in the United States, by A. D. Frenay, O. P., Ph. D., a 
book which bids fair to be a standard work of reference in its field. (Gor- 
ham Press, $2.00). 

EDUCATION, ESSAYS: In Psychology of Elementary School Sub- 
jects, Professor Homer B. Reed of the University of Pittsburgh has fur- 
nished a work, the purpose of which, as stated in the preface, is “to give teachi- 
ers and those interested in the scientific study of education an introduction to 
the scientific studies which have given us this new foundation for the psy- 
chology of the elementary-school subjects.” He speaks throughout with the 
voice of one who knows his matter, and puts forth what is, in reality, a sum- 
mary of the best material that has appeared up to the present dealing with 
his subject. Every chapter of this study is fortified with an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy in which the names of many who are eminent in the field of education 
and child-study are prominent, in itself a sufficient recommendation for this 
timely and intensely scientific work. (Ginn, $2.00). 

Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea, by Sister M. Monica, Ph. D. 
In this book the author attempts, by reconstructing the life and time of the 
saintly founder of the Ursulines, to show the gradual development, through 
her environment, of St. Angela’s idea for a teaching institute devoted to the 
instruction of girls. Coming at a time when the secret revolt of a decadent 
Renaissance was breaking into the open rebellion of Protestantism, the insti- 
tute was as providential in providing instruction for girls as the Society of 
Jesus was for providing education for boys. Though the result of long and 
arduous research, the book presents a human and readable account of the 
life and labors of one of that valiant band of Christian women raised up by 
God to help the Church in times of distress. (Longmans, $5.00). 

Rural Life at the Crossroads, by Macy Campbell, is a timely and 
informative volume by one who has his hand on the pulse of rural life. As 
a solution to the great question of farm rehabilitation in America we are of- 
fered cooperative farming and cooperative marketing, this to be brought about 
by a better system of education for the youth. Centralization of the scattered 
school houses will undoubtedly offer many advantages now enjoyed by urban 
children. Too, it will go far to foster a deep spirit of cooperation. Yet it 
leaves unsolved the most pertinent question of all life, rural and urban: re- 
ligious education in the public school. Rural Life at the Crossroads is “for use 
in courses in rural education in normal schools and colleges and for teachers’ 
reading circles.” (Ginn, $1.96). 
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The Main Stream is a posthumous collection of some of the essays of 
that well-known and much admired critic, Stuart Sherman. His vigorous style, 
supplemented by a faculty of peering into the very heart of things, is displayed 
to great effect in this interesting series. If any particular one merits special 
commendation, that on “Anatole France” seems the proper choice, but almost 
all of the essays are worthy of the pen which indited them. A pleasant, at- 
tractive volume, and well worth perusing. (Scribners, $2.50). 

Youth and Truth, by W. A. Harper, President of Elon College, is the 
work of a Protestant who has given his life in a sincere effort to meet the 
problems of the youth of today. The volume indicates a keen appreciation of 
the generosity and spontaneity of youth and its readiness to follow high ideals 
if these are made a living reality. The purpose of the work is to indicate 
possible ways of making Christianity a vital element in the lives of the younger 
generation. One suggestion is that of establishing laboratories in religious edu- 
cation, for “Experimentation is the only way for growth and enlargement of 
any field of knowledge. The discovery of vast continents of truth rests on the 
adoption of Christ’s great principle of the relation of practise to theory, of 
deed to doctrine, by the investigators and scholars of the world” (p. 135-6). 
Facing realities, we find that Protestantism has been experimenting for cen- 
turies; judging by its fruits, its appeal to youth and the needs of the world, 
it has well-nigh failed. The Catholic Church on the contrary makes the same 
appeal to youth, and perfects the life of the individual today as it did in its 
infancy. Mr. Harper is anything but cognizant of the complete history and 
life of the Catholic Church when he says, “The Catholic Church has produced 
saints and pietists, but it has not produced great thinkers, nor great construc- 
tive leaders for the development of the world. It has not and it will not. It 
cannot. Progressive Catholics are so in spite of their religion not because of 
it” (p. 116). In response to such an arraignment we ask Mr. Harper to read 
a bit more extensively ; we need but indicate a few of the world’s great think- 
ers as St. Augustine, Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas and Bellarmine ; 
among constructive leaders such men as a St. Antoninus of Florence, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Pope Leo XIII, Marshal Foch of the World War and the late 
Cardinal Mercier; and what of such outstanding scholars and converts of to- 
day as Sir Bertram Windle, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Carlton J. Hayes, Parker 
Thomas Moon, Jaques Maritain and Blondell to mention but a few of the 
vast number who have come into the Catholic Church with full knowledge of 
the Church as she has been in the past, is now and will be for all time. Her 
message and appeal is drawing men from every age and walk of life, it is re- 
stricted to no class, color or clime—it is universal. (The Century Co. $1.50). 

Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, by R. S. Loomis of Columbia 
University, is a detailed study and comparison of the Arthurian and con- 
nected legends with the Celtic myths of Ireland and Britain. The thesis is 
that the Arthurian stories are, essentially, reducible to a few fundamental 
myths—various heroes of the tales are popular reincarnations of ancient 
gods; certain constantly recurring motifs, such as the Grail Quest, are de- 
velopments and expressions of primitive religious concepts and worships. 
While the conclusions in general seem plausible, final judgment as to their 
logicalness must be left to the scholar—it is emphatically not a book for 
the ordinary reader. (Columbia University Press, $6.00). 

POETRY, DRAMA: Mr. Howard Judson Hall, Associate Professor of 
English at Stanford University, has rendered a real service to higher educa- 
tion in the publication of his excellent volume, Types of Poetry. This 
work is “an attempt to offer students and teachers a collection in which poems 
of the same kind are placed side by side, beginning with the more simple types 
and leading to those more complex both in thought and in form.” In this 
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selection the compiler has evidenced a thorough mastery of his subject. Poems 
that have stood the test of the ages, together with the more promising fruit 
of our own generation have been carefully arranged. Each type of poetry is 
introduced by a brief though adequate explanation of the particular form 
therein treated, together with a proper index and a list for supplementary 
readings. Within its seven hundred pages are also contained a chapter on 
the “Essentials of Verse Structure,” a very satisfactory Biographical Index, 
and an Index of Titles and First Lines. To the mind of the reviewer, Types 
of Poetry, fills a long-felt need. We have had anthologies and anthologies, 
but this book is something out of the ordinary and while admirably perform- 
ing the role of a text-book, it will enkindle in the hearts of American univer- 
sity and college students that warmth and love for the beautiful which is found 
in its fulness in poetic expression. (Ginn, $3.00). 

To those who feel that the eighteenth century was noticeably barren in 
the production of good verse (there are some), we say: consult The Ox- 
ford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse, by David Nichol Smith. Here 
we have four hundred and fifty selections all written between the years 1700 
and 1800. Some of the more well-known authors represented are: Addison, 
Blake, Burns, Coleridge, Cowper, Goldsmith, Pope, Prior, Sheridan, Southey, 
Wordsworth. The order of selection followed is not, as a rule, the usual 
chronological, one but according to the date of first publication. To facilitate this 
a date reference is appended to each poem. The compiler has accomplished a 
difficult task in a very creditable manner. As a further recommendation we 
simply add—the book is an “Oxford” anthology. (Oxford University Press). 

The spiritual director of the Catholic Writers’ Guild of America, Father 
Bernard Kelly, has given us in his book, The Son of Man, and Other 
Poems and Essays, some inspirational verse that breathes the spirit of true 
poetry. Many of the lines have the Kilmerian joyous swing and faith. The 
themes are simple and happily chosen, but the poems are few-—too few. The 
prose does not complement the poetry, and the last essay is rather incongruous 
in a book entitled The Son of Man. May the near future bring us added verse 
from the pen of this gifted author. (Doran, $1.50). 

Mr. Arthur Goodrich, the playwright, recently astonished the theater 
world with as skillful a piece of adaptation as has appeared in many years. 
He has taken Browning’s great epic, The Ring and the Book, and re-fash- 
ioned it into an even greater drama. He has transformed this interminable 
and complex poem into a well-knit and fast-moving play. The result which 
he has achieved in this play, Caponsacchi, well merits the high encomiums 
which Mr. Clayton Hamilton, the dramatic critic, pays it in an explanatory 
afterword. For Mr. Goodrich has not merely constructed a good play; but 
he has done for Browning what Browning could never succeed in doing for 
himself—write a Browning play. We find Browning’s immortal story, many 
of Browning’s own lines, but best of all, Browning’s own spirit and atmosphere. 
In fact, as Mr. Hamilton puts it, we would be “hard pressed if we were re- 
quired to bet our money on the nice question of where Browning leaves off 
and Goodrich begins.” How truly in the Browning style are, for instance 
these closing words of the Prologue, spoken by the brave priest Caponsacchi, 
“So watch close, my lords, the color, music, dance. ‘Tis Carnival, Arezzo, 
moonlight, joy. . . .” With this the stage blacks out and the story of the 
brave young canon of Arezzo who risked his life to save from torture and slow 
death the young wife of merciless Count Guido begins. The play has already 
been brought to great success with the New York public through the superb 
acting of Mr. Walter Hampden and his company. (Appleton, $2.00). 

FICTION: A thoroughly complex and entirely impossible story with 
little plot and practically no dramatic interest is The Return of Don 
Quixote, by G. K. Chesterton. However, many points of contact between 
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capital and labor are brought out with startling clearness, and the theory of 
return to medieval principles and systems is examined by way of parable 
with totally unlooked for results. The aim of the book seems to have been, 
not so much to tell an interesting story as to bring many original and deep 
views of common problems together. If this is the case then the book has 
attained its end. The Don Quixote of the story is a colorless librarian when 
the story opens; but circumstances force him into the part of medieval king 
in an amateur play. The climax comes when the Labor leaders are brought 
to trial before the medieval court and judged by the librarian-king. His ver- 
dict brings astonishment and chagrin, but of course everything turns out nicely, 
once we get thoroughly out of the dramatics. (Dodd, $2.00). 

A love story with a slightly different twist is Mary Was Love, 3 
remarkably good first novel, by Guy Fletcher, a recent convert to Catholicism. 
After Mary dies, David Mellor leads a despairingly hopeless existence, trying 
to believe that some day he will again find Mary in the flesh. In his search 
for her, he finds Anne Vidall, or rather she finds him, and through Anne, 
Dave finds the real Mary. Tiddle-ums, Babe, and poor old Joe do strange 
things to your heart. At times, they are even more interesting than Dave, but 
never more so than Anne. The author is vivid and reverent in portraying 
things Catholic—particularly in his chapters dealing with the Good Shepherd 
convent. (Doran, $2.00). 

A Case of Conscience, by Isabelle Clarke. Truly a case of conscience. 
A delightfully interesting novel which holds the reader’s attention throughout 
Miss Clarke’s ever beautiful and poetic descriptions are a source of much 
pleasure. (Benziger, $2.50). 

Brother Saul, by Donn Byrne is a modern version of the Acts of the 
Apostles. His beautiful descriptions are refreshing but as too much sweetness 
cloys, so also his too many kaleidoscopic piciures satiate. Perhaps the many 
highly-painted pictures are meant to cover the absence of a plot. At times 
Donn Byrne is irreverent, at least flippant, and several times stoops to vulgar 
phraseology. St. Paul, or Saul of Tarsus, is the main character but he is 
not the same virile, fighting yet docile Paul, ever ready to submit to the judg- 
ment of Peter, the head of the Church, that we know. On page 208 the author 
implies that James the Just and Jesus were the sons of the same earthly father! 
This book is interesting but not satisfying. (Century, $2.50). 

In the first hundred pages or so of Rogues and Vagabonds, a story of 
the stage folk of last century England, Dr. Mackenzie gives promise of pro- 
ducing another tale, equal in interest and charm to Fairy Gold, Carnival and 
their predecessors. But somewhere beyond the middle he seems to lose the 
thread of the true narrative and as a result finished rather weakly. There are, 
however, passages and moments in this book which are well conceived and skill- 
fully executed. The death of the Harlequin, the father of the brilliant and 
captivating Lota Fuller, is of particular merit, and the heroic character of 
Nancy O’Finn is striking in its tragic sweetness. A very readable book, in 
spite ‘of its shortcomings. (Doran, $2.00). 

The trials and triumphs of Doris Dunbar, a plucky but impoverished girl 
of the present generation, form the theme of Grace Livingstone Hill’s well 
told and cleverly developed novel, Job’s Niece. Miss Hill has a pretty tal- 
ent for unfolding the feelings and aspirations of the feminine heart, and in this 
instance she has selected a character and a plot which give that talent a splen 
did opportunity to disport itself. (Lippincott, $2.00). 
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SOME “RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Old World Foundations of the United States. By William H. J. Kennedy, 
Ph. D., and Sister Mary Joseph, O. S. D., Ph. D. A European background 
to American history—a companion volume to America’s Story, and The 
United States, by the same authors. (Benziger, $1.28). 


The Indian Gold Seeker. By Henry S. Spalding, S. J. A boy story, full of 
thrill and adventure. (Benziger, $1.50). 


Lettres a un Retraitant. By Msgr. Rolan-Gosselin. A booklet of practical 
retreat talks, especially to youth. (Tequi, 2 fr.). 


La Devotion au Pape. A pamphlet, containing in substance, a sermon 
preached by Father Faber, giving motives of true devotion to the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. (Tequi, 1 fr.). 


Petit Traite de la Connaissance de Marie. By G. J. Chaminade. A little 
treatise by the Founder of Society of Mary (Marianists) to make 
Mary more known and ioved. (Tequi, 3 fr.). 

False Prophets. By Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S. P. A reprint at half the 
original price. (Macmillan, $1.00). 

The Mexican Crisis, Its Causes and Consequences. By Rev. Michael 
Kenny, S. J. A timely pamphlet that should be widely read. (I. C. T.S.). 

The Priest’s New Ritual. Compiled by Rev. Paul Griffith. A new large 
type edition, revised in accord with the latest Vatican Edition of the 
Roman Ritual. Pocket size. (Murphy, $1.75). 

A Timely Apologia. Gov. Smith’s reply to Mr. Marshall, with various ed- 
itorial comments and statements on the Reply. (I. C. T. S., $0.10). 
My Missal. A new explanatory missal for the Sundays and principal Feasts 
of the year. By the Rt. Rev. Dom Fernand Gabrol, O. S. B. (Ken- 

edy, $0.75). 

Fifty Years in Conflict and Triumph. Papers and addresses on the occa- 
sion of the golden jubilee of Rev. John J. Wynne as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. (Universal Knowledge Foundation, $1.50). 

Six World Problems. By the Rev. Albert Power, S. J. Lectures dealing 
with such questions as “The Riddle of Life,” the passions, pain, un- 
belief, marriage, and death. (Pustet, $1.25). 

With the Church. By Mother Mary Loyola. Part II. The Ascension to 
Advent. A book that is a treasure-house of spiritual wealth; a mine 
of instruction. (Kenedy, $3.00). 

Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the Catholic Knights of America. By 
Dr. Felix Gaudin, supreme president. A brief historical account of 
this oldest Catholic Fraternal Insurance Order in the United States, 
together with salient contemporaneous world events. (New Orleans, La.) 

“Ma” Messe. By Abbe Charles Grimaud. A work intended to aid the 
Faithful to attend in a more personal, active, and intelligent manner 
at the Holy Sacrifice. (Tequi, Paris, 9 fr.) 

L’Imagination et les Prodiges. 2 Vols. (New edition). By Mgr. Elie 
Meric. A philosophic and scientific treatise on the imagination and its 
wonders, bearing on problems of hallucination, hypnotism, telepathy, 
spiritism; phenomena preternatural and supernatural. (Tequi, 20 fr.). 

Jesus en Croix, ou la Science du Crucifix. By Pierre Marie and Jean- 
Nicolas Grou, S. J. Meditations on the Christian virtues in the light 
of Jesus crucified. This new augmented edition by Alphonse Cadres, 

S. Jj. (Tequi, 3 tr: 50). 
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Pour Vivre en Beaute. By Henri Morice. This work is a sequel to the 
author’s La Vie chaste, both designed to help the boy and young man 
to appreciate the true beauty of life and to advance in Christian virtue. 
(Tequi, 6 fr.) 

Petite Reine. By Yves Marie, O. Cis. A sketch in simple inspiring verse 
on the life of the Little Flower. (Tequi, 2 fr.). 

Distributive Justice. By John A. Ryan, D. D., LL. D. A new and revised 
edition of Dr. Ryan’s comprehensive study and critique on “the right 
and wrong of our present distribution of wealth.” (Macmillan, $4.00). 

An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. By Claude 
Bernard. Translated by Henry Copley Green, A. M. (Macmillan).* 


A History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. II. Catholic England 1066- 
1348. (Putnam’s).* 


PAMPHLETS, from The International Catholic Truth Society: The 
Seven Last Words, by B. W. Maturin; The Art of Lying, by T. E. Bridgett, 
C. SS. R.; The Light That Shall Not Fail, by J. A. O’Brien, Ph. D.; The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, arranged in Prayers; and June Devo- 
tions to The Sacred Heart. : 


* To be reviewed in next issue. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Novices offer their heartfelt sympathy to Rev. Q. F. 
Beckley, O. P., on the death of his mother, to Bros. Raphael Kelliher, O. P., 
and Arthur Kelly, O. P., on the death of their sisters, to Very Rev. R 
Walker, O. P., S. T. Lr., on the death of his mother, to Revs. L. P. and R. 
B. Johannsen, O. P., on the death of their mother. May they rest in peace. 

Rev. P. R. Carroll, O. P., has been appointed pastor of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Denver, Colorado. 


On March 7, Rev. B. C. Werner, O. P., and on March 14, Rev. A. P. 
Curran, O. P., spoke over the Paulist Radio, New York City, on “Condi- 
tions in China.” 


























The Southern Mission Band has been assisted in its labors by Revs. W. 
R. Mahoney, O. P., and W. P. McIntyre, O. P., of the Western Mission 
Band. 


Rev. V. R. Dolan, O. P., S. T. Lr., of the National Holy Name Head- 
quarters, gave Lenten courses in Paterson, New Jersey, and in the Bronx, 
New York City. 


During this month three retreats will be given for the priests of the 
Albany Diocese by Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., P. G 


On May 6, the students of Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, staged 
their Annual Minstrel before a capacity house of 3800 people. 


Rev. C. L. Davis, O. P., former professor at Aquinas College, has been 
transferred to the Eastern Mission Band. 


The Lenten course in St. Brendan’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, was de- 
livered on Tuesday evenings by Rev. Gregory Scholtz, O. P. 


On Sunday, May 8, Rev. J. G. O'Donnell, O. P., Foochow, China, ad- 
dressed St. Gregory’s Holy Name Society, New York City, on “Conditions 
in China.” 


Revs. V. R. Burnell, O. P., W. D. Sullivan, O. P., and H. L. Martin, 
O. P., gave a two weeks’ mission at St. Agnes’ Church, Detroit, March 6-20. 


Very Rev. F. G. Horn, O. P., S. T. M., Vicar of the Collegio Angelico, 
Rome, paid a visit to the House of Studies, Washington, during April. 


Rev. T. L. Crowley, O. P., conducted the Three Hours Agony at St. 
Leonard’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The retreat for the seminarians at St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania, was conducted by Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., May 16-23. 
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The Forty Hours’ Devotion and a retreat was conducted by Rev. W. R 
Mahoney, O. P., in Battle Creek, Michigan, May 8-13. 


Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P., was the master of the retreat in St. Cecilia's 
Church, Detroit, Mich., May 25-29. 


A novena to the Holy Ghost was given by Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O. P., 
in St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich., May 28-June 5. 


Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., gave a week’s mission in Harper, 
West Virginia, April 24-May 1, and one in Clarksville, Tennessee, May 8-15. 


A six-room addition, together with a few renovations, has been made 
to St. Dominic’s Rectory, Youngstown, Ohio. 


During the last three months Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., 
gave missions in Vallejo, San Francisco, and Berkley, California. 


Missions were conducted for the Viatorians, the Carmelites, the Capu- 
chins and the Holy Ghost Fathers during the past year by members of 
the Western Mission Band. 


Rev. J. R. Grace, O. P., Chungan, China, spoke before the Catholic 
Students’ Mission League, Friday, May 13, at the Cathedral College Audi- 
torium, New York City. 


The week’s mission at Holy Cross Church, Detroit, Mich., was preached 
by Rev. W. R. Mahoney, O. P., April 3-10. 


Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., and Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O. P., 
preached the two weeks’ mission in St. George’s Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, March 27-April 10. 


Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O. P., S. T. Lr., addressed the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Holy Name Union of Philadelphia, Pa., March 20 


Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., and Rev. T. M. O’Connor, O. P., 
conducted a week’s mission, May 22-29, in Waverly, Kentucky. 


The Three Hours Agony was given at Holy Name Church, Philadelphia. 
Pa., by the pastor, Father Schwertner. 


Rev. D. A. Casey, O. P., S. T. Lr., has been appointed pastor of the 
parish which has been intrusted to the Dominicans in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ill-health has forced Rev. J. A. Jordan, O. P., to resign as President of 
Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. Rev. H. J. McManus, Oo, P... 5. Tt. BP, 
of the faculty of Providence College, has been appointed to fill the office. 


Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of the House of 
Studies, Washington, addressed the St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly Conven- 
tion at Washington, May 1, and the Sodality Union, Baltimore, May 8. 


Revs. J. R. Dooley, O. P., and J. L. Finnerty, O. P., gave the two weeks’ 
mission at St. Vincent’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, March 13-27. Father 
Dooley with Father McIntyre preached the mission March 27-April 10 in 
St. Joseph’s Church, Dayton, Ohio. 
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_ Rev. J. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. Lr., has been assigned to the new Do- 
minican parish in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ Members of the Western Mission Band, for the tenth time, gave the 
mission to the men of the Holy Cross Missions, Chicago. This “Mission” 
is similar to the Holy Name Mission, on the Bowery, New York City. 


Revs. B. B. Myers, O. P., S. T. Lr., and C. M. Delevingne, O. P., have 
charge of the editing of the Aquinian, the year book of Aquinas College. 
Last year it was awarded the Tri-State High School Trophy. 


May 13, the Pyramid Players of Providence, under the direction of 
Rev. B. A. McLaughlin, O. P., presented at the Modern Theatre, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, a very able interpretation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


Rev. Joseph Shroeder, O. P., professor of History at Providence Col- 
lege, has contributed a number of important articles to the new encyclo- 
pedia Universal Knowledge. 


Rev. L. Van Becelaere, O. P., recently received eight persons into the 
Church. These conversions are the result of the Inquiry Class held each 
Monday evening at St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Michigan. 


The retreat for the Catholic students of the University of West Vir- 
ginia was given by Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., May 1-8. Father Sullivan 
also conducted the parish retreat in Morganstown, W. Va., May 8-15. 


Revs. V. R. Burnell, O. P., and J. R. Dooley, O. P., gave a two weeks’ 
mission in St. Martha’s Church, Akron, Ohio, May 22-June 5. Father Bur- 
nell was in charge of the mission in Sacred Heart Church, Grosse Isle, 
Michigan, June 5-12. 


The Most Reverend J. T. McNicholas, O. P., D. D., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, was the guest of the House of Studies during the last days of April, 
when he was attending a meeting at Catholic University. 


The Three Hours, conducted for the first time in the city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was held in the Dominican Church of St. Dominic by Rev. 
G. Scholtz, O. P. The daily papers of the city contained very laudatory 
statements of the devotion on the next day. 


Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of the House 
of Studies, Washington, spoke before the Holy Name Conventions at 
Washington, April 24, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, April 25, and at Pitts- 
burgh, April 30. ee 


On May 24, Rev. F. G. Level, O. P., celebrated the Silver Jubilee of 
his ordination to the priesthood in his native city, Boulogne-Sur-Mer, 
France. To him the Fathers and the Brothers extend their reverent con- 
gratulations and their fervent wish that he may be privileged to spend 
many more years in the service of his Master. 





“Principles of Pedagogy According to St. Thomas,” was the subject of 
an address by Rev. T. F. Conlon, O. P., before the School of Pedagogy of 
Villa Marie College and the Teachers’ Guild of Montreal, in Montreal, 
March 7. Father Conlon gave the Three Hours in Braddock, Pennsylvania 
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Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., S. T. M., has been elected Prior of 
St. Rose Convent, Springfield, the Novitiate, and his successor, Rev. E. J. 
O'Toole, O. P., is now Prior of Holy Rosary Convent, Minneapolis. 


A four weeks’ mission, the first ever given in the Twin Cities, was 
conducted by Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O. P., P. G., and Rev. J. C. Tim- 
ony, O. P., in the Church of the Ascension, Minneapolis. Father Lawler 
also gave a mission in St. Mary’s Church, New Haven Connecticut. 


At the invitation of Rt. Rev. J. A. Floersch, D. D., Bishop of Louisville, 
more than twelve hundred men, representing the parishes of the diocese 
of Louisville, gathered at the Columbia Auditorium on March 20 for the 
purpose of organizing a Holy Name Union in the diocese. The preacher 
on the occasion was Rev. E. S. Olsen, O. P., S. T. Lr. 


Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., P. G., delivered the sermon at the Holy 
Name Rally held Decoration Day at St. Mary’s on the Brandywine, Dela- 
ware, at which rally branches from all parts of the State were represented. 
Rev. M. J. Ryan, former Diocesan Director of the Wilmington Holy Name 
Union, was in charge. 


On April 26, the Providence College Debating Team defeated the rep- 
resentatives from St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, Illinois. The question 
debated was, “Resolved: That the Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States should be repealed.” The Providence College 
team supported the affirmative side. 

Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O. P., S. T. M., of the House of Studies, 
addressed the Holy Name Society of St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, 
on the occasion of the reception of new members, May 8. 





The District of Columbia Chapter of the International Federation of Cath- 
olic Alumnae was addressed March 26 by Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
Ss. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of the House of Studies, Washington, his subject being 
“Our Sacrifices for Education.” 


Rev. G. D. Morris, O. P., conducted the Lenten course at St. Charles’ 
Church, Detroit, and the Three Hours at St. Mary’s Church of the same 
city. Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O. P., gave the Lenten conferences on Tues- 
day evenings and also the Three Hours at the Cathedral of St. Andrew, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Blessing of Infants took place, May 8, in St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The blessing was bestowed individually on about two 
hundred little ones. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the pastor, Father 
Scholtz, presented each child with a medal of the Little Flower. 


Revs. V. R. Burnell, O. P., J. R. Dooley, O. P., and H. L. Martin, O. P., 
assisted the Eastern Mission Band on a four weeks’ mission at St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, Philadelphia, April 24-May 22. Father Dooley was mas- 
ter of the retreat for the women of Holy Name Church, Detroit, May 1-8 


The week’s mission in Cecelia, Kentucky, April 24-May 1, was in 
charge of Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O. P., who also conducted the retreat for 
the young ladies of the Ursuline Academy, St. Martin, Brown County, 
Ohio, May 4-8. With Father Burnell, he preached a two weeks’ mission 
in St. Thomas’ Church, Detroit, May 8-22 
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Three marble altars have been donated to the new church of St. Dom- 
inic, Detroit. The High Altar is the kind gift of John Considine of Detroit; 
that of the Blessed Virgin in loving memory of John Flynn of Providence. 
Rhode Island; and that of St. Joseph is the generous benefaction of the 
Visitation Parish of Chicago, Illinois. 


Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of the House 
of Studies, Washington, was a speaker at the Students’ Mission Crusade Con- 
vention, Wheeling, West Virginia, May 30, and addressed the graduating class 
of “Dunbarton,” Holy Cross Academy, Washington, D. C., June 10. 


The May procession and the crowning of the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin was held in the open in St. Dominic’s Parish, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hundreds witnessed this beautiful ceremony. Two hundred children, 
arrayed in white and carrying baskets of roses, and the crowning of the 
May Queen added much to the solemnity. 


The circulation of The Torch, the organ of the Dominican Foreign 
Missions and of our Tertiaries, has increased, as the result of the cam- 
paign for subscriptions, from 6000 to 25,000, and signs point to the doubling 
of this in the next few months. This rapid jump may well be taken as a 
tribute to the quality of the magazine. 


Very Rev. A. B. Curran, O. P., Superior of the Chinese Missions, to- 
gether with Revs. B. C. Werner, O. P., J. G. O’Donnell, O. P., and J. R. 
Grace, O. P., are visiting communities and schools throughout the country 
in order to extend to the Sisters and the students their personal thanks 
for the gracious support and the encouragement given to the American 
Dominican Missions. 


A school, with twelve class rooms and a large auditorium, is in the 
course of construction in connection with St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. The parish itself is growing steadily and a recent Sunday at- 
tendance numbered almost five thousand. Father Kienberger, the pastor, 
gave the Lenten message, “The Triumph of the Cross,” over the radio, 
April 15, under the auspices of the Detroit News. 


The two weeks’ mission, March 13-27, in St. Mary’s Church, Bay City, 
Michigan, was given by Revs. H. L. Martin, O. P., and W. D. Sullivan, O. P. 
Father Sullivan was in charge of the mission, April 3-10, in St. Joseph’s 
Church, La Porte, Indiana. Father Martin was master of the retreat for 
the Holy Name Society, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Detroit, April 6-10. 


A two weeks’ mission in the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 6-20, was conducted by Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., 
P. G., and Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O. P.; Fathers Cahill and McIntyre 
preached a week’s mission in St. Peter’s Church, Chillicothe, Ohio, March 
20-27. Father Cahill with Father Finnerty gave the mission, March 27- 
April 10, at St. Francis de Sales Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A novena in honor of the Little Flower was conducted in St. Dominic’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, on the Wednesdays of Lent, in connection 
with which a course of moral sermons was delivered by the pastor, Father 
Scholtz. The lives of the Dominican Saints formed the basis of a course 
of historical sermons delivered on the Sunday evenings of Lent by Rev. 
Cyril Therres, O. P. 
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In Holy Name Church, Philadelphia, the Blessing of Infants was held. 
First Holy Communion was administered to the children of the parish, 
Sunday, May 22. In the afternoon, the annual May procession was held 
through the streets of Kensington, followed by a sermon and the corona- 
tion of Our Lady, Queen of May. 


The Dominican Sentinel, a monthly bulletin published in the interests of 
St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, appeared for the first time, in 
April. The first issue, 60 pages, received the highest praise from both the 
clergy and the laity of the city, and immediately took its place among the 
best monthly publications of the Cleveland Diocese. 


Rev. J. A. Jordan, O. P., has been assigned to Providence College as 
professor of English and French. The directorship of the college maga- 
zine, Alembic, made vacant by the appointment of Father McManus to the 
presidency of Aquinas College, has been entrusted to Rev. P. L. Thornton, 
O. P. Rev. F. G. Level, O. P., has been appointed Prefect of Guzman 
Hall, and Rev. G. I. Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Assistant Prefect. 


The Reverend Fathers John McGovern, O. P., Basil Sheehan, O. P., 
Andrew Nowlen, O. P., Martin Shea, O. P., Christopher Perrotta, O. P., 
and Sebastian Gillespie, O. P., underwent successfully their examinations 
at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., for the degree of Lector of 
Sacred Theology. 


Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of the House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., spoke at St. Gabriel’s Holy Name Club anni- 
versary, Washington, May 17. He assisted at the establishment of a men's 
chapter of the Third Order of St. Dominic in St. Ambrose’s Church, Balti- 
more, May 22. 


A novena in honor of St. Vincent Ferrer, the great miracle worker, was 
conductd by the pastor, Father Scholtz, in St. Dominic’s Church, Youngs- 
town. The distribution of pamphlets on the life of the saint helped in the 
success of the novena which was made by hundreds of persons from with- 
out the parish. St. Vincent’s Water was blessed every day of the novena. 


The Silver Jubilee of their ordination to the priesthood will be ob- 
served on June 14, by Rev. T. D. Timpane, O. P., on July 25, by Rev. J. J. 
Fata, O. P., and on August 21, by Very Rev. J. A. Mackin, O. P., P. G,, 
Revs. J. A. Heenan, O. P., J. B. Logan, O. P., J. S. Moran, O. P., and T. 
a’K. Reilly, O. P. To them the Fathers and Brothers of the Province 
extend their sincerest felicitations. May their Divine Master grant them 
many more years of continued faithful labor in His service. 


Retreats for the students of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
of Aquinas High School, Chicago, of St. Mary’s Academy, Joliet, Illinois, 
of Aquin High School, Freeport, Illinois, of Cathedral High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, of St. Pius Commercial High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
and of Immaculate Conception Academy, Hastings, Nebraska, were con- 
ducted by the members of the Western Mission Band during the last few 
months. 


Commencement Day was celebrated at Aquinas College, Columbus, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, June 14, with befitting solemnity. The baccalaureate 
exercises were held at St. Patrick’s Church. Solemn Mass was offered 
with Rev. Justin McManus, O. P., S. T. Lr., President, celebrant, Rev. T 
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L. Weiland, O. P., and Rev. B. B. Myers, O. P., S. T. Lr., deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively. The baccalaureate address was delivered by Rev. 
E. L. Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr., Editor of The Torch. In the evening the 
commencement exercises took place at the Knights of Columbus Audi- 
torium at which exercises sixty-nine graduates were awarded the coveted 
diplomas. 


The pulpits of St. Ambrose’s Church, St. Gregory’s, St. Cecilia’s, St. 
Gabriel’s, St. Dominic’s and the Little Flower Chapel, Detroit, were occu- 
pied respectively by Revs. Fathers Burnell, Sullivan, Martin, Kelly, Ed- 
ward Hughes and Reginald Hughes, of the Order of Preachers. Revs. W. 
R. Mahoney, O. P., J. R. Dooley, O. P., J. C. Timony, O. P., J. L. Finnerty, 
O. P., and Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., preached that day at St. 
Clement’s, Centerline, St. Vincent’s, Pontiac, St. Mary’s, Jackson, St. 
Mary’s, Royal Oak, and St. Mary’s, Adrian, all of Michigan. In all these 
churches the Three Hours were held from 12 to 3 o'clock. 


At the commencement exercises held . the —_ University in 
Washington, Revs. Leonard Callahan, O. P., S. T. Lr., , Philip Arch- 
deacon, O. P., A. M., and Basil Cote, O. P., — "M., were gos the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. The subjects of their respective dissertations 
were, The Theory of Esthetics according to St. Thomas. The Week-Day Re- 
ligious School, and Blessed Giovanni Dominici on the Education of Children. 


On the same occasion, Rev. Basil Sheehan, O. P., S. T. Lr., Rev. Bros. 
Bernardine McCarthy, O. P., Cyril Dore, O. P., and Dalmatius Marrin, 
O. P., were recipients of the degree of Master ‘of Arts, writing as their 
dissertations, “Three Canonical Letters of St. Basil,” “Byron’s Cain,” 
“Happiness ‘and Progress in St. Thomas and Modern Sociology,” and 
“Lowell’s Literary Use of the Bible.” 


In the chapel of the House of Studies on April 28, Rt. Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., Rector of the Catholic University, conferred the first 
two minor Orders on twenty-five members of the community, second minor 
orders on one and ecclesiastical tonsure on one member. Various Orders 
were conferred also on members of neighboring religious houses and of 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg. On the following day, His Lord- 
ship raised to the subdiaconate, Rev. Bros. Antoninus Brady, Vincent 
Lanctot, Francis Vollmer, Peter Bachand, Jerome Dewdney, Bartholomew 
McGwin, Cyril Dore, Ceslaus McGowan, Joachim Bauer, Hugh Hartnett, 
Louis Kelly, Celestine Rooney and Dalmatius Marrin. The diaconate was 
conferred on members of other communities, and the Revs. Joseph Mur- 
phy, Eugene Dooley and John Dillon, of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
were raised to the priesthood. 


On June 9, in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Most Rev- 
erend Michael J. Curley, D. D., Archbishop of Baltimore, raised to the dig- 
nity of the priesthood the Revs. John Raphael Kelliher, Charles Ignatius 
Litzinger, Victor Sylvester Feltrop, Richard Brendan Connolly, Arthur 
Pius McEvoy, William Athanasius McLoughlin, William Cyprian Meehan, 
Joseph Urban Bergkamp, Henry Arthur Kelly, John Stanislaus Kennedy, 
William Humbert Kane, James Luke McKenney, Colman Bonaventure 
Morrison, Raymond Eugene Kavanah, William Alphonsus Fincel, John 
Alfred Sullivan, Adrian Theodore English, John Isidore Roberts, Raphael 
Walter Farrell, Irving Aloysius Georges and James Anselm McCabe, of 
St. Joseph’s Province. 
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The annual public exercises in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas were 
conducted on March 7 at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C. “St. 
Thomas the Teacher,” “St. Thomas the Moralist” and “St. Thomas the 
Mystic,” were the titles of three papers read by Rev. Bros. Aloysius 
Georges, O. P., Eugene Kavanah, O. P., and Alfred Sullivan, O. P. Sev- 
eral numbers by the students’ quartette and by the orchestra added to the 
pleasure of the evening. The principal feature of the program was the 
Solemn Disputation, “Utrum Mundum Incoepisse sit Articulus Fidei.” 
Bro. Augustine Skehan, O. P., defending the affirmative, and Bro. Raphael 
Kelliher, O. P., opposing. Among those present were Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., Rector of the Catholic University, Rt. Rev. Mgr. E 
Pace, of the Catholic University, Rev. D. A. MacLean, and other members 
of the faculty of the Catholic University, representatives of the various 
religious houses associated with the University, and Messrs. Sands and 
Woodlock. Over one hundred and fifty guests were present at the 
exercises. 


During the Lenten season the Southern Mission Band conducted ser- 
mon courses in St. Gregory, St. Ambrose and St. Vincent’s Churches, De- 
troit, in St. Mary’s Church, Royal Oak, and in St. Clement’s Church, 
Centerline, Michigan. 


On June 12, Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Prior of 
the House of Studies, Washington, preached at the Vesper Service, instituted 
by the graduating class of 1927, Catholic University, in honor of their parents, 
and held at the National Shrine. _ 


Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O. P., S. T. M., of the House of Studies, 
delivered a public lecture, “Marriage Laws of the Catholic Church,” May 9, 
in St. Dominic’s Hall, Washington, and on May 25, delivered a lecture on the 
same subject in Hyattsville, Maryland. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


The Most Reverend Master General, Bonaventure Paredes, has desig- 
nated as Prior Provincial, Very Rev. Pius M. Driscoll, O. P., a member 
of that Province. 


The Revs. M. J. O’Moore, O. P., and L. H. Lindsay, O. P., have re- 
turned from Europe where they have been pursuing theological studies. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


The Most Reverend Joseph Gambe, Archbishop of Turin, created Car- 
dinal in December, has as his titular church, Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
a basilica in our Order. 


Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O. P., S. T. M., Provincial of the English 
Province, delivered during March a series of five lectures on “Catholicism 
and Social Problems.” 


The Dominican College of St. Thomas Aquinas in Zapatoca, Coumbia, 
has begun the publication of a scientific and literary review, Libertas. This 
publication is founded in the interest of developing trained Catholic jour- 
nalists. Its columns are open to students and alumni of the College, and, 
if judgment may be made from the first number, the review merits wide 
circulation and loyal support. Libertas is one of the five reviews or maga- 
zines published by the Columbian Dominicans. 
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Very Rev. Edward Hugon, O. P., S. T. M., has been promoted, at the 
request of their Eminences, Cardinals H. Merucchi and C. Resphigi, to the 
College for the Cult of Martyrs, instituted at Rome to foster zeal for the 
cult of martyrs. 


This year will be celebrated with fitting solemnity the seventh cen- 
tenary of the arrival of the Dominicans in Limerick. The Order oi 
Preachers is the oldest, as regards foundation in Limerick, of the five 
Relgious Orders still active there. 


The death of His Eminence, Cardinal Ranuzzi de Bianchi, came as a 
source of sorrow to the Dominican Order. A Tertiary, he has always 
shown himself most kind to our Order. He had lately been named by the 
ae to be the Promotor of the Cause of the Canonization of Blessed 
melda. 


The feast of Bl. Martin of Porres, O. P., was observed with greater 
solemnity in Lima, Peru, than ever before. A novena in his honor con- 
cluded with a Solemn Mass, at which President Leguia, of the Republic of 
Peru, assisted. President Leguia sent his humble petition to His Holiness, 
Pius XI, petitioning the canonization of Blessed Martin. 


At the instance of His Eminence, Cardinal Bisletti, Prefect of the 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, the Master General arranged 
that the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas should be observed with greater 
solemnity this year, and in preparation for the feast, a Triduum was held, 
consisting of Solemn Compline, a panegyric, and Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. The exercises were held in Santa Maria sopra Min- 
erva. On the feast itself, the celebration was attended by four Cardinals 
and by representatives of all the Religious Orders, universities, seminaries 
and colleges of Rome 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Dominican Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Ten Sisters of the Congregation celebrated their Silver Jubilee on 
May 19. 


A class of thirty postulants received the habit of St. Dominic on the 
9th of June at Queen of the Rosary Convent, Amityville, N. Y. Rev. Ber- 
trand Barry, C. P., gave the retreat in preparation for the event. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


Seven postulants received the habit from the hands of the Right Rev. 
Augustus J. Schwertner, D. D., Bishop of Wichita, Kansas, on the 8th of 
March. Rev. D. A. Wynne, O. P., conducted the retreat prior to the 
ceremony. 


Ground was broken for the new west wing of St. Rose Hospital on 
April 12. According to plans, the addition will be completed by September. 
The new wing makes the hospital one of the largest in the State. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 


A beautiful new marble plaque of the Last Supper, a gift of generous 
benefactors for the High Altar, was installed and blessed on the 19th of 
March. 
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On Holy Thursday night a large number of the Third Order was pres- 
ent at the Hour of Adoration. The Women’s Chapter kept watch from 
eight o’clock until nine. The men watched from nine until ten. Habits 
were worn by the men on this occasion. 


Rev. Albert Drexelius, 9. P., presided at the solemn opening of the 
May Devotions and the Crowning and also delivered a very inspiring 
sermon. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 


Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., paid a visit to the various con- 
vents of the Congregation during his sojourn in California. 


A Boys’ Choir has been organized at the Holy Rosary School, Port- 
land, Oregon. The new choir has had splendid results in the singing of 
Sunday Compline and other liturgical chant, especially the music of Holy Week. 


On the Feast of St. Pius V, May 5, eight novices were clothed in the 
habit of the Order. Rev. Benedict Allen, O. P., S. T. Lr., presided at the 
ceremony and delivered the sermon. 


The annual retreat for young ladies will take place at the Mother- 
house from Friday evening, June 17, to Monday morning, June 20. Rev. 
Benedict Allen, O. P., will conduct the exercises of the retreat. 


St. Dominic’s Convent (Blauvelt, N. Y.) 


Eleven postulants received the holy habit and thirteen novices made 
their first profession at the semi-annual reception and profession a short 
time ago. Prior to the ceremonies, an inspiring eight days’ retreat was 
preached by the Rev. Arthur J. Avard. The Right Rev. Monsignor Chid- 
wick, of New York, presided and delivered an eloquent sermon. 


Property for a new novitiate has been acquired in Goshen, Orange 
County, N. Y. It consists of three-hundred and sixty acres of park and 
farm land, about four-hundred and fifty feet above sea level and is situ- 
ated in one of the most beautiful sections of New York State. The mansion 
on the grounds is practically new. Splendid barns and other buildings are 
included in the purchase. Necessary alterations are already under way. 
The novices will be transferred there in the near future. 


Several distinguished visitors have honored the Convent with a visit 
since the last issue of Dominicana: the Right Rev. M. G. Vuylsteke, O. P., 
D. D., Bishop of the Dutch West Indies, Very Rev. Gabriel Horn, O. P., 
S. T. M., Ex-Provincial, Vicar of the Collegio Angelico, Rome, and Rev. 
A. P. Curran, O. P., Rev. J. R. Grace, O. P., and Rev. J. G. O'Donnell, 
O. P., of the American Dominican Missions in China. An interesting talk 
on the progress of the faith and the customs of those in foreign lands 
marked the visit of each. 


Sister Mary Philip, O. S. D., died on the 24th of March. May her 
soul rest in peace. 


Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Il.) 


On Jan. 2, four novices pronounced temporary vows and seven Sisters 
made final profession. The retreat preparatory to the ceremonies was 
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conducted by Rev. F. D. McShane, O. P., S. T. Lr., of the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


The student body attended lectures given at the Catholic Industrial 
Conference held in the city during the winter months. 


Miss Elsie Alexander, popular English pianist, gave a recital at the 
Academy on the 20th of January. 


Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O. P., Prior of St. Mary’s Convent, New 
Haven, Conn., celebrated Holy Mass and delivered the sermon at the re- 
ception of novices on the Ist of February. Miss Veronica Thompson (Sr. 
Mary Verona), niece of Father Baxter, was one of the eighteen young 
ladies to receive the habit. 


The recent recital given by Mr. Richard Czerwonky, violin virtuoso, 
composer and professor at Bush Conservatory, Chicago, was greatly ap- 
preciated by the students and other music lovers of Springfield. Mr. 
Czerwonky accompanied his playing with an interesting informal lecture 
on musjc. 


St. Catherine of Sienna Convent (Kenosha, Wis.) 


On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception the ceremonies of reception 
and profession were conducted by Rev. J. C. Gilroy, O. P., at the close of a 
ten days’ retreat. Miss Mary Treacy (Sr. Mary Francis of Assisi) and Miss 
Helen Fox (Sr. Mary Camillus) were clothed in the white habit. Three 
Novices pronounced their vows: Sr. Mary Alberta Bellew, Sr. Mary Mannes 
Mulvihill and Sr. Mary Bernadette Sullivan. Sr. Mary Aquinas Pitelka re- 
newed her vows. Miss Mary Sheehan and Miss Bridget Maguire were ad- 
mitted as postulants. 


February 2, three more young ladies were accepted as postulants, namely : 
Miss Julia Harrington, Miss Mary Fox and Miss Mary McCarthy. 


Very Rev. F. G. Horn, O. P., S. T. M., Ex-Provincial, Vicar of the Col- 
legio Angelico, Rome, favored the community with a visit on March 24, and 
conferred the Papal Blessing on the Sisters. Rev. D. A. Wynn, O. P., and 
Rev. F. O'Neill, O. P., were also visitors during March. 


Holy Week ceremonies were carried out in their entirety in the convent 
chapel under the direction of Rev. Charles Zila, Chaplain of the institution. 
Tenebrae was ably chanted by the novices, who also sang the whole Divine 
Office for Easter Sunday. Matins of the feast were solemnly chanted at 4 A. M 
At the Masses on Easter morning, the proper of the Mass was sung according 
to the notation in the Dominican Graduale. 


Missa Cantata with Dominican propers is sung in the convent chapel every 
Sunday morning at 6 o’clock. Rev. Father Walters conducts a Plain Chant 
class every Wednesday afternoon. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, Calif.) 
During the past semester the following lectures and recitals were given in 
the Auditorium of the Dominican College of San Rafael: Mr. Frank Thom- 
son impersonated a series of Dicken’s characters; a lecture on “Stained Glass” 
was given by Mr. W. Connack; Allan MacQuhae entertained with a concert of 
French and Irish Songs; Henri Deering gave a piano concert. 
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A varied program of dramatics was staged in the Auditorium during March 
and April. March 17, the college students presented a program of Irish melo- 
dies along with Doris Halman’s, Will O’ the Wisp. On the 26th of March, 
Rann Kennedy Players produced The Admiral. The senior class of the Pre- 
paratory School presented a drama, The Master’s Voice, on April 10. A 
musical program consisting of vocal and instrumental numbers was given on 
the 23rd of April by the college students. The students of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege staged the morality play, Everyman. 


February 12, a triple ceremony, reception, simple profession and final pro- 
fession took place at San Rafael, four postulants received the holy habit, eight 
novices prcnounced their temporary vows and a number of Sisters took their 
perpetual vows. The Very Rev. A. L. McMahon, O. P., S. T. M., Ex-Pro- 
vincial, presided at the ceremonies. 


The Dominican Fathers celebrated a Solemn High Mass in the Convent 
chapel on the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas. Rev. Charles A. Baschab preached 
an eloquent sermon on the Angelic Doctor. 


The community mourns the loss of Sister M. Loretta Barrett, O. S. D., 
who died at Reno, Nevada, January 13, in the fifty-sixth year of her profession, 
and of Sister M. Mechtilde Cowhig, O. S. D., who died at Benicia, Calif., April 
15, in the fifteenth year of her profession. Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord. 


Mount St. Mary’s-on-the-Hudson (Newburg, N. Y.) 


The Right Rev. John J. Dunn, D. D., V. G., Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, officiated at the reception of twelve postulants and the profession of 
twelve novices at Mt. St. Mary’s on Friday afternoon, May 6. His Lordship 
was assisted by the Very Rev. Dean Henry O’Carroll of Newburg, and Rev. 
T. Dugan, of New York. Rev. Edward Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr., conducted 
the retreat in preparation for the event and also delivered the sermon. Father 
Hughes stressed the idealism animating souls eager to dedicate themselves to 
Christ, anc the inspiration prompting them to select the Dominican life in 
preferance to others. At the close of the ceremonies Bishop Dunn addressed 
the assembly. His Lordship emphasized the essential joy of the entrance into 
the religious life and the minimum of sacrifice made, in consideration of thé 
hundredfold reward. Twenty-five priests, religious from other communities, 
and the parents and friends of the young religious were present. 

The Alumnae of Mt. St. Mary’s gathered at the Mount for their annua! 
meeting. 


Sister M. Eugene, O. S. D., recently celebrated the Golden Jubilee of her 
reception at Holy Rosary Convent, Second St., New York City. 


On June 21, Bishop Dunn will preside at the commencement exercises of 
Mt. St. Mary’s. The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., 
LL. D., Prior of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., will 
deliver the Commencement Address. 


; The four Fathers, who returned from the American Dominican Mission 
Field in China, honored the Mount with a visit and spoke informally to the 
Sisters and students on the conditions in China. 
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St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 

A movement was recently inaugurated by the St. Cecilia Academy Alum- 
nae Association for the purpose of raising sufficient funds to erect a suitable 
memorial in honor of Very Rev. Mother Frances Walsh, O. S. D., who was 
the last surviving member of the little band of Dominican Sisters who estab- 
lished the Academy in 1860. Generous donations accompanied by letters ex- 
pressing hearty co-operation and good will augur the ultimate success of this 
praiseworthy undertaking. 


Rev. A. Malone, C. S. P., conducted the annual retreat, which was indeed 
instructive and beneficial. An unusual and interesting feature was a Question 
Box which proved to be a success. 


Four postulants received the habit on Sunday, March 6: Miss Helen 
Neuhoff (Sr. Agnes Claire) and Miss Margaret Rowan (Sr. Mary Vincent) 
of Nashville; Miss Margaret Berry (Sr. Mary Louis) of Springfield, Ky., 
and Miss Catherine Massa (Sr. Augusta) of Memphis, Tenn. The Right Rev. 
Alphonse J. Smith, D. D., Bishop of Nashville, officiated at the ceremony as- 
sisted by several members of the local clergy. 


The second of a series of lectures was given by Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, 
Dean of the Department of English at Peabody College. His subject was 
“The Influence of Good Literature on Mental and Moral Development.” 


On the 31st of May, the senior class, assisted by the juniors, presented the 
beautiful commencement fantasy, The Making of Miss Graduate, by Rev. D. 
A. Lord, S. J. 


The Commencement Exercises took place in the convent chapel on Wednes- 
day morning June 1. Bishop Smith addressed the graduates and conferred 
the honors on the occasion. 


Sacred Heart Academy (Galveston, Texas) 

The Academy was very fortunate in its purchase of a large piece of 
property immediately adjoining the school grounds. The new acquisition will 
enable the High School to occupy a new and separate building next year and 
also affords extensive playgrounds. 


Improvements are being steadily made on the new novitiate, Houston. 
Imported Stations of the Cross of carved wood have been donated by the Do- 
minican schools of Texas. An imposing entrance has been erected through 
the generosity of Alumnae of Houston, Galveston and Beaumont. A part of 
the new shrubbery, which adorns the convent grounds, was won by a Galveston 
pupil as a prize in a statewide forestry contest. 


Sisters of the Incarnate Word and St. Dominic were joint hostesses to 
the Convention of the Texas Chapter, International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, which met at Houston, April 25 and 26. At the meeting, the work 
accomplished by the Dominican Alumnae was highly praised by the President, 


Mrs. Mary Wade Smith. 


St. Anthony’s High School will be ready for cccupation next September 
The new building, modern in every respect, will provide an auditorium, cafe- 
teria and science rooms. 


After a lingering illness Sister Mary Florence, O. S. D., died at Lampasas, 
Texas, on the 27th of April in the thirty-first year of her religious profes- 
pon. 12. 
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Mount St. Dominic (Caldwell, N. J.) 

The visiting clergy, Sisters and guests at Mt. St. Dominic on Thursday, 
April 21, who witnessed the reception and profession must have been im- 
pressed with the solemn ceremonies. A Solemn High Mass was celebrated by 
the Very Rev. J. A. Hinch, O. P., P. G., assisted by Rev. R. B. Johannsen, 
O. P., and Rev. G. C. Kelly, O. P. An eloquent and most inspiring sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. E. Burke, C. S. P., Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Toronto, Canada. Rev. J. B. Logan, O. P., gave the retreat in preparation 
for the ceremonies. 


After holy Mass seven young ladies were clothed in the habit of St. 
Dominic. Fifteen novices pronounced their vows thus consercrating them- 
selves to their Divine Spouse. The following received the habit: Miss Cath- 
erine Herold (Sr. M. Margretta), Miss Mary McNally (Sr. M. Virginia), Miss 
Margaret Luke (Sr. M. Incarnata), Miss Margaret Noonan (Sr. M. de Lima), 
Miss Mary Flanagan (Sr. M. Lillian), Miss Mary Affuso (Sr. M. Terese) 
Miss Agnes Lynch (Sr. M. Marcella). The novices who made profession 
were: Sr. M. Ceslaus, Sr. M. Annunciata, Sr. M. Paul, Sr. M. Herbert, Sr. 
M. Damian, Sr. M. Dorette, Sr. M. Justin, Sr. M. Alexia, Sr. M. Alouise, Sr. 
M. Carmelita, Sr. M. William, Sr. M. Maureen, Sr. M. Rosemond, Sr. M 
Claude and Sr. M. Winifred. 


The following members of the clergy were present on the occasion: Very 
Rev. J. A. Hinch, O. P., Reverend Fathers, J. B. Rooney, F. T. Monaghan, S. 
Claffy, A. Kenny, C. P., P. Claude, C. P., P. W. Smith, J. A. Smith, J. E. 
Burke, C. S. P., T. McEnery, J. V. Fitzpatrick, T. Barret, S. J.. M. Corcoran, 
P. J. Maloney, G. Buttner, T. B. Larkins, R. G. Fitzpatrick, T. Curry, T. M. 
Curry, J. Pfister, W. O'Connor, M. Toohey, P. Malone, D. R. Coyle, J. 
Weigand, M. Magnier, J. B. Hughes, O. P., W. J. Kelly, O. P., R. B. Jo- 
hannsen, O. P. 


Junior and Senior Units of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade have 
been organized and activities are in progress to help those laboring in the mis- 
sion field. 


On the 24th of February an illustrated lecture on “The Life of Christ’? was 
delivered at the Academy by Rev. James Kearney, of St. Cecilia’s Church, New 
York City. 


A class of twenty children received their First Holy Communion on the 
30th of May. 


The Summer School, accredited to New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, will be in session from July 15 to August 19. Extension Courses 
in College work will also be conducted. The registration promises to be much 
larger than in any former year. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 


The new Shrine of Perpetual Rosary was dedicated on the 20th of Febru- 
ary by the Right Rev. Daniel J. Curley, D. D., Bishop of Syracuse. An in- 
spiring sermon was preached by Rev. L. E. Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr. His 
Lordship also addressed the gathering. He thanked the people for their co- 
operation in the work of the Sisters and remarked the large number who have 
been enrolled as Mary’s Guards of Honor, thus making the recitation of the 
Rosary almost perpetual among the faithful. The Bishop was assisted in the 
blessing of the building and at Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chas. F. McEvoy, Chancellor of the Diocese, and by Very 
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Rev. Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., S. T. D. Very Rev. Msgr. Howard C. 
McDowell was Master of Ceremonies and the Rev. Michael Steines, S. T. D., 
acted as Cantor. The Dominican Fathers assisting in the sanctuary were’ 
Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M., Rev. John S. Moran, O. P., Na- 
tional Director of the Perpetual Rosary, and Rev. Vincent Ferrer Shea, a 
Dominican Tertiary, of Camdem, N. J 


From February 20 to 28, Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M., con- 
ducted a public Novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes in the new Shrine 
Chapel. 





The first Solemn Rosary Pilgrimage in the new chapel was conducted on 
the 6th of March by Rev. J. S. Moran, O. P. The Mysteries of the Rosary 
are depicted in fifteen oil paintings hung around the walls of the chapel and 
ending at the Rosary Shrine above the main Altar. All present took part in 
the procession. The chapel, which seats five hundred, was taxed to its capacity. 


Rev. J. R. Grace, O. P., who recently returned from the American Do- 
minican Mission Field in China, officiated at the Rosary Pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary on the 3rd of April. 


A public Novena in honor of St. Vincent Ferrer was preached by Rev. 
C. L. Davis, O. P., from April 17 to 25. 


On the Ist of May, Rev. C. F. Christmas, 0. P., presided at the Rosary 
Pilgrimage. After the procession the Solemn Crowning of Our Blessed Mother 
took place. 


A one day retreat for Tertiaries was preached on May 8, by Rev. J. S 
Moran, O. P. At the close of the exercises there was a reception of new 
members. 


St. Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 
Rev. Richard Blackburn Washington, great-grand-nephew of George 
Washington, was the guest of the community on the 17th of March. Father 
Washington addressed the Sisters and students. 


Giovanni Martinelli, the celebrated tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
and his assistant, Elvira Cavalieri, visited St. Mary’s on the 8th of April. The 
Sisters and students had the rare privilege of hearing both artists sing one oi 
their famous arias. 


Dr. Nicholas Moseley, Provost of Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
Conn., and son-in-law of Mr. Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale University, 
was the guest of St. Mary’s in May. 








St. Mary’s was the center for the preliminaries for the Catholic schools 
that took part in the Columbus Dispatch Piano Piaying Contest which was 
open to all public, parochial and private school pupils. The preliminaries were 
held on May 9. 


On the 19th of May the following young ladies received the habit of St. 
Dominic: Miss Rose Casella (Sr. Mary Martha) of New York City, Miss 
Mae Doyle (Sr. Rosanna), Miss Sarah Brennan (Sr. Edwardine) and Miss 
Mary Kelly (Sr. Thomas Aquin) of New Haven, Conn., Miss Grace Blubaugh 
(Sr. Anna Clare) and Miss Mary Brandt (Sr. Evelyn) of Columbus, Ohio, 
Miss Mildred Lally (Sr. Louis Bertrand) of Somerset, Ohio, Miss Ethel 
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Klaus (Sr. Madeleva) and Miss Sarah Devine (Sr. Dorothy) of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Miss Ruth Sexton (Sr. James Marie) and Miss Deborah Harper (Sr. 
Dolorosa) of Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Agnes Shankey (Sr. Francis Jerome) of 
Haverstraw, N. Y., and Miss Elizabeth Halpin (Sr. Mary Joseph) of Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Sisters Cleophas and Aquinas will study this summer at the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill., of which Mr. Silvia Scionti is one of 
the instructors. 





Four Sisters will attend the Summer School at the University of Notre 
Dame: Sr. Anacletus, Sr. Aloyse, Sr. Jane de Chantal and Sr. Mary Charles. 


Rev. B. C. Werner, O. P., one of the missionaries who recently returned 
from China, made his headquarters at St. Mary’s during his stay in East- 
ern Ohio. 


In order to reduce to a minimum the danger to life arising from the meet- 
ing of three roads at St. Mary’s west gate, the Sisters generously donated con- 
siderable ground to the city of Columbus to be used in making the section 
safe for the public. 


St. = Academy (St. Catherine, Ky.) 

On February 22, a Solemn Requiem Mass was offered for the happy repose 
of the soul of Very Rev. J. S. Wilburn, O. P., late Prior of St. Rose Priory 
Springfield, Ky. Rev. V. C. Donovan, O. P., Chaplain of St. Catherine’s, 
celebrated the Mass, assisted by Rev. Father Pulucas and Rev. L. P. Johann- 
sen, O. P., of St. Rose. 





Mrs. Anna Louise Ross, of Indianapolis, Ind., who recently made a tour 
of the world, delivered an instructive and interesting lecture on “Egypt” in 
the Academy Auditorium on the 22nd of February. 





The Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas was solemnly celebrated with the cere- 
monies of reception and profession. On the eve of the feast seven postulants 
received the habit of St. Dominic; namely, Miss Isabel Fulton (Sr. Mary 
Ellen) of Waverly, Mass.; Miss Mary Burke (Sr. Gerald Vincent) of West 
Newton, Mass; Miss Margaret Van Buran (Sr. Beata) of Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Miss Helen Walker (Sr. Agnes Cecilia) of Lowell, Mass.; Miss Angeline 
Surette (Sr. Anna Louise) of East Boston, Mass.; Miss Catherine Carey 
(Sr. Joseph Patrick) of Chicago, Ill., and Miss Clara Calender (Sr. Conso- 
lata) of Greeley, Colo. 

The next morning after High Mass fifteen novices made their profession 
into the hands of Mother Bernadette. The following made profession: Sr. 
a Gertrude Kelly, Sr. Jeanne White, Sr. Edwarda Weeks, Sr. Maura Line- 
han, Sr. Norine Sullivan, Sr. Mary Ralph Moran, Sr. Rose Margaret Car- 
penter, Sr. Teresita Trelligan, Sr. Clementia Johnson, Sr. Evangelista Murphy, 
Sr. Maria Concepta Nolan, Sr. Mary Claude, Sr. Alfreda Boldan, Sr. Francis 
Raphael Butler, and Sr. Rosalie Van Ackren. Three Sisters pronounced their 
final vows: Sr. Francis Joseph Kilroy, Sr. Huberta Cronin and Sr. Maureen 
Dolittle. Rev. C. F. Christmas, O. P., gave the retreat in preparation for the 
vestition and profession. In the evening the Sisters, students and visitors 
enjoyed a Song Recital which was given by the Chaplain. 

Sister Mary Austin Tobin, O. S. D., was called to her heavenly reward 
on the 26th of March in the forty-ninth year of her religious profession. May 
her soul rest in peace. 
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Sisters Loretta and Seraphim celebrated their Silver Jubilee at Sacred 
Heart Convent, Watertown, Mass., on the 7th of March. 


On the 19th of March Sister Mary Bertrand Sheehan celebrated her 
Golden Jubilee at the Motherhouse. The Solemn Mass for the occasion was 
sung by Father Donovan, assisted by Rev. M. A. Sheehan, O. P., of St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s, New York, a brother of the jubilarian, and Rev. L. P. 
Johannsen, of St. Rose. 


The annual retreat for the students of the Academy, from April 26 to 30, 
was conducted by Father Donovan. 


On May 2, over fifteen hundred Crusaders, representing twenty-nine Units 
from Louisville, Paducah, Owensboro and the surrounding towns of Kentucky, 
assembled at St. Catherine’s for the Eighth Annual Spring Rally of Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade. A Field Mass was celebrated by Rev. W. J. Knue, 
assisted by Rev. C. Zeitler, O. M. C., as deacon, and Rev. J. P. McGee as 
subdeacon. Rev. F. N. Pitt acted as Master of Ceremonies. Rev. V. C. Don- 
ovan, O. P., welcomed the Crusaders and delivered a sermon on the work of the 
Crusade. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament followed Holy Mass. 

The business meeting of the Rally was held in the Auditorium. Short 
addresses were given by Rev. J. P. Hayden, Field Secretary, Very Rev. J. A. 
Hogarty, and Rev. F. J. Knue, Local Director. The principal speech of the 
day was given by Rev. Francis Smith. 

Fifty-four Sisters, representing all the Sisterhoods of the diocese, were 
present. The following members of the clergy attended the Rally: Very Rev. 
J. P. Aldrich, O. P., S. T. M., Ex-Provincial, Very Rev. F. B. Gorman, O. P., 
Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O. P., Rev. O. D. Parent, O. P., Rev. V. C. Donovan, 
O. P., Very Rev. J. A. Hogarty, Rev. F. N. Pitt, Rev. J. F. Knue, Rev. C. 
Zeitler, O. M. C., Rev. J. S. Henry, Rev. F. J. Smith, Rev. R. Gipperich, 
Rev. J. Maloney, Rev. J. McGee, Rev. J. Doyle, Rev. T. McLaughlin, Rev. 
F. Jaglowicz, Rev. F. Laemle, Rev. L. A. Linderman, Rev. J. P. Hayden and 
Bro. Francis Leonard, C. F. X. 





